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Jet Bomber: Beyond the B-36 . .. (see Notional Affairs) 
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This floor is Armstrong's Linoleum. Linoleum has long been 
the most widely used flooring for stores, offices and public buildings. Today, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is a better buy than ever. New developments make it 
longer wearing, more beautiful, even easier to clean, still moderate in cost. 
There are five types of Armstrong’s Linoleum—Plain, Jaspé, Marbelle, Em- 
bossed Inlaid and Straight-Line Inlaid. No other flooring offers such a wide 
choice of colors and design effects. One of linoleum’s big advantages is under- 
foot comfort. It’s springy and resilient, easy on the feet. Made in three thick- 
nesses for varying service requirements, 


This floor is Armstrong's Asphait Tile. 1: fills the need for 


a flooring that is low in cost, yet long-wearing and attractive in appearance. 


The tough composition of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile gives many years of 
service even under heavy traffic. The tiles are made in wide range of plain 
and marbleized colors, and they can be laid in an almost endless variety of 
designs to fit any decorative plan. Practical to install over all kinds of sub-floors, 
but especially valuable for basements and concrete floor slabs in contact with 
the ground because Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is not harmed by the alkaline 
1 


moisture that is always present. Made in two thicknesses. 


Send for free booklet “Which 
Floor for Your Business?” This 
new 20-page booklet gives all the 
facts about Armstrong's Linoleum, 
Asphalt Tile, Linotile ®, Rubber 
Ti'e, and other resilient Armstrong 
Floors for business and industrial 
use. To compare samples or see ac- 
tual Armstrong Floors in use in 
your locality, get in touch with your 
Armstrong Flooring Contractor. 
Write Armstrong Cork Com- 

pany, 4909 Charlotte Street, (GN 

Laneaster, Pa. ey, 











First step toward an automobile 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


T= picture, taken 1200 feet un- 
derground, shows iron ore that in 
a few weeks will become a steel auto- 
mobile body. The moving belt collects 
the iron ore (often in chunks too big 
for any man to lift) and carries it up 
and out — cheaper, faster than the old 
car-and-locomotive method. 

But the belts take a terrific beating 
— iron ore is not only heavy but lumps 
also have sharp, cutting edges. Repairs 
to belts that far underground would 
be costly, almost impossible. The mine 
superintendent who decided on this 


belt chose B.F.Goodrich because of 
this company’s long history of making 
belts for “impossible” jobs. 

BFG engineers developed a belt to 
meet these harsh conditions, with extra 
thick, cushioning cover. It has already 
been running a year with no slightest 
sign of wear. Miners and owners both 
prefer it over old methods, and cost of 
mining is the lowest that mine ever 
knew. 

Reducing costs for business is our 
business. B. F.Goodrich improvements 
in products have resulted in V belts 


which outlast previous belts 2 and even 
3 times, rubber linings which reduce 
the cost of handling acid and at the 
same time protect workers from in- 
jury, hose which reduces cost of drilling 
oil wells because it lasts so much longer 
—and hundreds of other product im- 
provements which have benefited every 
industry. For latest cost-saving ideas 
in rubber, call your B. F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor or write The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 











Deep Freeze-Out? 

In view of the recent heat wave, the prev- 
alence in Washington of “pork,” plus the 
omnipresence of the “spoils” system, what 
is so surprising about the desirability of deep 
freezers? Is there any truth to the rumor 
that the White House may soon see a spe- 
cial performance of “The Iceman Cometh”? 


Jack Pertis 
New York City 


Younger and Younger 


You mention in your Aug. 8 issue that 
Paul A. Wagner of Rollins College is prob- 
ably the youngest person to take over the 
presidency of a college since Robert M. 
Hutchins became president of Chicago at 
the age of 30. 

I think you will find that Lawrence A. 
Davis became president of the Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., in 1943 at the age of 28. 


ButLer T. HENDERSON 
New York City 


Davis beats Wagner. 


> We here at John Brown University wish 
to commend you on the use of the word 
“probably” in your 
story on “Wagner to 
Rollins.” 

John E. Brown Jr. 
(just turned 28) 
moved into the pres- 
idency of [the uni- 
versity and four as- 
sociated schools] at 
the tender age of 26 
and is still Mr. Wag- 
ner’s junior by some 

De three-odd years 
‘ nat We therefore 





hum- 
John Brown Jr bly submit our man 
for the title of 


“youngest president of a U.S. university.” 
WituiaM E. WINTER 
Director of Publicity 

John Brown University 

Siloam Springs, Ark, 


Brown beats both. 


Aged Father 
According to my recollection, James G. 
Blaine ran against Cleveland for President 
in 1884, not 1844 ( Newsweek, Aug. 8). 
ARCHIBALD E, SMITH 
Falls Church, Va. 


> I wonder if James G. Blaine didn’t break 
some sort of record when he became a father 
23 years after being defeated for President. 
ROBERT KESTERSON 
Sausalito, Calif. 
Mr. Blaine’s record was established by a 
Newsweek teletypist; 1884 is correct. 


Uniformed Crapshooters 
In Newsweek, Aug. 1, I 
American sailors were 
Monaco, Monte Carlo. 
I'm a midshipman at the United States 
Naval Academy and made a trip to Monaco 
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noticed that 
playing craps in 
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Supervised sailors 


last year. We visited the casino, but the rules 
of the house are that no person in uniform 
is allowed to be in the casino except on a 
tour that is supervised, and positively not 
permitted to play the games. 

The custom originated many years ago 
when high-ranking officers used to steal gov- 
ernment funds and lose at the games. The 
result would be suicide. 


MipsHipMAN CHARLES C, O'BRIEN 
Annapolis, Md. 


Monte Carlo officials report that uniformed 
members of the American armed forces may 
not gamble in the casino. In civvies and 
with proper identity papers, they are free to 
play the tables. The picture Midshipman 
O’Brien refers to showed a supervised group 
of sailors from the U.S.S. Fargo fondly 
watching student croupiers learn the intri- 
cacies of the game. 


Skin Whitener 
You should feel pretty smug with all the 


magazine and newspaper publicity about a 
new chemical that may someday be used to 
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turn black skin white . . . Confirming my 
recollection, my files show NEWSWEEK re. 
ported the discovery Oct. 25, 1943. 
D. V. WinDREN 
Philadelphia 


Eleanor Roosevelt 

... Your feature article on Eleanor Roose- 
velt, who rated your cover picture in the 
Aug. 22 issue . . . helped me realize jus 
why and what it is that has made her click 
with the American public. 

James P. Enricur 
Omaha, Neb. 


PI should like to express my congratula. 
tions to you for your fine article on Mrs, 
Roosevelt, who in my opinion is the mos 
outstanding woman of the world . . . 
WILuiaAM GRANGE: 
Toledo, Ohio 


P If you intend to publish more on that 
Roosevelt family, I shall not renew my sub- 
scription. We have had enough. 
Mrs. W. H. THayer 
Brockton, Mass. 


> Haven't we had enough of the F.D.R 
family in the last seventeen years . . .? 
Leona NICHOLS 
Tucson, Ariz. 


> Your picture of Mrs. Roosevelt . . . looks 
as if she were saying the Rosary. I wish 
she were. 
D. W. Drisco.t, O.S.A. 
St. Augustine’s Church 
Troy, N. Y. 


> Just when some of us Hoover-Taft Re. 
publicans were beginning to see some real 


gaod in Eleanor 
Roosevelt, NeEews- 
WEEK comes along 


with a cover picture 
of the former First 
Lady that is quite 
pleasing. We were 
really disappointed, 
however, to note 
that Eleanor is wear- 
ing her corsage up- 
side down a 
Flowers should be looking up, with ribbon 
below... 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


Mrs. ELien J. MCPHERSON 
Granville, Ohio 


Salt and Pounds 


So Mrs. Truman lost 20 pounds by elimi 
nating salt from her diet ( Newsweek, Aug 
15). But what we gals want to know is: 
“What else from the food department did 
she pass up?” Six weeks ago I was 10 pounds 
heavier than a “draft horse.” I went on 4 
reducing diet that allowed me anything I 
wanted but “food.” Including salt. After all 
this starving, today I only weigh as much &s 
the “horse.” 

Come on, Bess, be a sport and tell us . -« 
howdjudooit? 

Potty WARD 

Fresno, Calif. 


Mrs. Truman insists she eats just what her} 
husband eats, without the salt. 


Newsweek, September 5, 1949 
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ig Things to Come 
in Telephone 
Service 


FASTER, BETTER SERVICE MANY LONG DISTANCE 
OPERATORS NOW DIAL CALLS STRAIGHT THROUGH 
TO DISTANT TELEPHONES. NEW AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT MADE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC SPEEDS 
THESE CALLS TO SOME 300 CITIES. 

IN ADDITION, TELEPHONE CUSTOMERS IN CERTAIN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ALREADY DIAL CALLS TO 
NEARBY PLACES IN THE SAME WAY THEY DIAL 
LOCAL CALLS. 
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TRAVELING TELEPHONES THOUSANDS OF CALLS 
ARE NOW MADE DAILY FROM AUTOMOBILES, 

TRUCKS, SHIPS AND TRAINS. ITS A BIG FIELD 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


AMAZING NEW ELECTRONIC 
AMPLIFIER - THE TRANSISTOR 
DEVELOPED BY BELL LABORATORIES. 
NOT MUCH BIGGER THAN TIP OF 
SHOELACE. ITS SIMPLE AND MUCH 

SMALLER THAN VACUUM TUBES 
THAT ARE USED BY THE THOUSANDS 
TO AMPLIFY YOUR 

TELEPHONE VOICE. 








TELEVISION AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE NETWORKS 
NEW RADIO RELAYS ARE DESIGNED TO BEAM TELEPHONE 
CALLS OR TELEVISION PROGRAMS FROM TOWER TO 
TOWER ACROSS THE COUNTRYSIDE. DISTANCE BETWEEN 
RELAY TOWERS AVERAGES 25 MILES. 









~ Rig 


TELEPHONE POLICY THE BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE AT 
THE LOWEST COST CONSISTENT WITH FINANCIAL SAFETY 
AND FAIR TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 





io 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM { 
VB 
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RCA scientists develop new direct-reading Loran instrument 


The homing pigeon G0es 70 $€Q 


Now science gives the navigator an 
improved “homing pigeon instinct,” 
a way which—without checking the 
sun or the stars—he can head his ship 
directly home. 

Already thoroughly proved, Loran 
equipment has been simplified through 
RCA research and engineering, so that 
almost anyone can learn to use it in a 
few minutes. Free of human error, read- 
ings appear directly on the instrument. 
A quick check gives position. 


Brain of this Loran system is a circuit 


developed at RCA Laboratories which 
splits seconds into millions of parts —and 
accurately measures the difference in the 
time it takes a pair of radio signals to travel 
from shore to ship. 

Given this information, the navigator, 
hundreds of miles from shore, can de- 
termine his position quickly and accu- 
rately. Loran’s simplicity adapts it to 
every type of vessel from merchant ship 
to yacht. Manufactured by Radiomarine 
Corporation of America, a service of 
RCA, it is already being installed in 
U. S. Coast Guard rescue ships. 


which simplifies problems of navigation. 


The meaning of RCA research 


RCA’s contribution to the development 
of this new direct-reading Loran is 
another example of the continued lead- 
ership in science and engineering which 
adds value beyond price to any product 
or service of RCA. 
* * ok 

The newest advances in television, radio, 
and electronics can be seen in action at 
RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St., 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation 


of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


World Leader in Radio — 


jtst in Television 
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REPORTER RANKS: A singular incident at the B-36 hear- 
ings in Washington (see page 13) occurred when reporter 
“Tooey” Spaatz left the press table and testified before the 
Congressional investigating committee as Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
U.S.A.F., Ret. As ex-chief of the Air Force, General Spaatz 
spoke to a highly attentive audi- 
ence. As a columnist-reporter for 
NewsweEEk, he had given it a 
good try, although causing a 
great deal of commotion. Andrew 
Tully of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers staff noted: “No re- 
porter ever got so much attention, 
what with the generals and colo- 
nels falling all over one another 
to salaam as they go by him.. . 
When Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney saw Tooey at the press 
table he squatted there too, but was booted out by the 
House press watchdogs . . . Tooey’s having a tough time 
of it, though. He’s always losing his notes and dropping 
his pencil.” 





_NIPPING THE BUGS: Compton Pakenham, Newsweek's 


Tokyo bureau chief, sweltered off and on for three months 
on the medical report from Japan which appears on page 
42. Pakenham says his main problem was too much good 
material. Brig. Gen. Crawford F. Sams, in charge of the 
Public Health and Welfare Section of the occupation, 
has been enthusiastically de-bugging Japanese for four 
years. Every time Pakenham came by to do some research 
or checking, General Sams handed him “twenty more 
pages of fascinating information.” These meaty contribu- 
tions from that cooperative officer have been boiled down 
into the comprehensive report featured in the Medicine 
department this week. 


SIGNPOSTS: The Business department is not invading 
Periscope’s forecasting : field a on page 52, it outlines 
three significant developments which will seriously influ- 
ence America’s immediate business future and are “par- 
ticularly worth watching.” 


ALCOHOLIC AFTERMATH: The October issue of The 
Reader’s Digest will contain a reprint of NeEwsweex’s 
Medicine story on social drinking (Newsweek, June 27). 
This is only the latest echo of that alcohol report. Imme- 
diately after its publication the mail began pouring in— 
much of it evenly divided between readers with their own 
alcoholic anecdotes and readers who wanted to know the 
name of the bewhiskered “social drinker” pictured in our 
story. By way of a final report, we may state that (a) the 
anecdotes were enjoyed and (b) the old codger beneath 
the derby is still unidentified. 


THE COVER: One of the most interesting and informative 
bits of testimony offered by the Air Force during the B-36 
investigation revealed that a heavy jet bomber is being 
developed. Boeing’s B-47, the super-fast jet bomber on this 
week’s cover, has already caused 

stir among air observers, but in the 
not-distant future the Air Force will 
have a still larger version of it de- 
veloped from lessons learned with 
the B-47. The story beginning on 
page 13 covers hearing highlights 
and provides an analysis of those 
significant Air Force disclosures. 





The man who was fridfnened by Insurance Salesmen ! 


(OR, DONT TREMBLE, ITS ONLY A PoLicy) 





When insurance men called, he shivered and said, 
“Tell ‘em I'm out—tell ‘em I’m dead 

Tell ’em I'm down with triple pneumonia 

Tell 'em I’ve gone to Patagonia!”’ 


And then one day Mr. Friendly slipped in 


And he wore a disarming seven-inch grin .. . 


And he said, ‘My triend, why slam the door 
on a chance to save more and more and more? 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance ne 


© 1949. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Ly Mr. Friendly 


“American Mutual,”’ he continued, “has saved 
business men $120 million through dividends alone! 
And our I. E. Loss Control* service has 

helped reduce premium costs for some businesses 

to as much as 50% below the av erage rate! 


Well, the man signed up and he saved so much dough 
The United States Mint began to run low! 

And now that his business really is boomin’ 

He admits, insurance men almost seem human! 





The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industria! 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or ‘“The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutua! Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-98, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Look for Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
former ambassador to Russia now com- 
manding the First Army, to move into a 


high post, possibly as top U. S. officer in’ 


the Atlantic Pact defense organization. 
General Bradley, often mentioned for that 
job, now is expected to stay in Washing- 
ton... You can expect Maj. Gen. Herman 
Feldman to be restored as Army Quarter- 
master General with a reprimand. Maj. 
Gen. Alden Waitt, who also was suspend- 
ed in the 5 per center inquiry, will be 
allowed to retire . . . The Customs Bureau 
will crack down on John Maragon as soon 
as present hearings are concluded. It will 
make a false-declaration charge against 
him in a case that wasn’t mentioned at 
the inquiry . . . Although Interior Secre- 
tary Krug and Army Secretary Gray both 
favor a Columbia Valley Authority, many 
field subordinates are quietly working 
against it at the “grassroots” level. 


Anonymous Notes 

The B-36 probe will serve to discour- 
age the practice of supplying members 
of Congress with anonymous memos. 
While the Air Force came off with honors 
in the inquiry, all branches of the armed 
forces—plus many other branches of the 
government—have engaged in anonymous 
note writing to members of Congress. 
If the note writers stand to be exposed, 
as in the B-36 investigation, they'll think 
twice in the future. 


White House Back Talk 

Truman encourages officials in the Ex- 
ecutive branch to talk back to Congres- 
sional committees when the latter get out 
of line. Maritime Commission Chairman 
Philip Fleming had a run-in with a House 
subcommittee the other day. He accused 
the subcommittee of trying to “perse- 
cute” his agency and its employes. The 
President read of his outburst in the 
newspapers. He phoned congratulations 
to Fleming and said he wished other 
officials would do the same thing in 
similar circumstances. 


Truman and Vaughan 

Despite all the headlines, Truman 
doesn’t intend to drop General Vaughan. 
Some of his political advisers think the 
military aide is a political liability, but 
the President doesn’t agree. While Tru- 
man at first treated the matter lightly, he 
became sufficiently worried to assign 
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some of his staff to work with Vaughan 
in the preparation of testimony. Vaughan’s 
plight is more or less avoided as a topic in 
the White House inner circle, but inti- 
mates think they know the President’s 
mind. As long as the heat is on Vaughan, 
they think Truman will stand by him; 
once it cools, as Truman expects it will, 
he’d be foolish to drop Vaughan and thus 
excite further comment. 


Arms Prices 

Senators examining the Administra- 
tion’s arms-for-Europe program in closed 
sessions on Capitol Hill have turned up 
striking discrepancies in the prices 
charged various countries for the same 
weapons under previous arms programs. 
They found that 81-millimeter mortars 
were sold to the Greeks for $45, to the 
Turks for $300, and to the Koreans for 
$1,500. They questioned the meaning of 
the appropriations requested by the Ad- 
ministration if the value of the weapons 
supplied can be manipulated so widely. 


Nonunion Greenbacks 

It isn’t generally known, even in labor- 
union circles, that American currency is 
printed on nonunion paper. The reason: 
Only one small mill in Massachusetts, 
which has never been organized, fur- 
nishes paper that comes up to Treasury 
specifications. The Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers became exercised over the situ- 
ation and wrote a number of senators 
complaining that “it is impossible for un- 
ion workmen to buy union-made goods 
with union-made money.” Although sym- 
pathetic replies were made, no legislation 
has been introduced. 


JSunketing Congressmen 

A House Executive Expenditures sub- 
committee, which leaves this week on a 
junket to Asia to see how government 
money is being spent in Alaska, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, and the American- 
mandated islands, had to drop China 
from the itinerary at the last minute at 
the urging of the State Department. In 
view of recent seizures of American offi- 
cials, State Department advisers believed 
the temptation to hold a Congressional 
group as hostages might be too great for 
the Chinese Red forces to resist. The 
travelers do expect to see General Mac- 
Arthur, however, and get his views on 
what ought to be done about China. 


National Notes 

Administration lieutenants have cau- 
tioned Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. that 
his attendance record in the House is 
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spottier than they like. He missed 28 of 
the first 45 roll calls after he was sworn. 
However, young F.D.R. tells friends he'll 
go ahead making speeches and appear- 
ances around the country, even if he has 
to miss voting on some issues . . . Pork- 
minded congressmen are urging Truman 
to propose a post-office construction pro- 
gram. They argue that it’s been twelve 
years since the government engaged in a 
Federal building program on a large scale 
... Although Majority Leader Lucas has 
refused to give his colleagues any definite 
date for adjournment, he’s hinted to a few 
that “we'll be out for the duck-hunting 
season” . . . One reason for secrecy about 
development of new U.S. small arms is 
fear that Atlantic Pact allies would de- 
mand them under the European arms pro- 
gram, instead of weapons now generally 
available. 
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Trends Abroad 

Watch for a new series of Communist- 
inspired strikes of sailors and longshore- 
men soon in Britain, Italy, and France. 
The tentative date is late this month . 
The French recently discovered new 
sources of uranium in Morocco, Officials 
say they’re “sensationally important” . . . 
The ECA will soon send geological ex- 
perts to several British colonies to aid in 
development of mineral and oil re- 
sources. A proposal to aid French colo- 
nial areas in the same way is under dis- 
cussion . . . The State Department com- 
mittee headed by Philip C. Jessup is 
seriously studying ideas for supplying 
aid to non-Communist Chinese who 
might continue to harass the Commu- 
nists. Representatives of church, busi- 
ness, and other groups recently returned 
from China are being asked for sugges- 
tions. 


Southeast Asia Union 

The outline of a new U.S. policy in 
the Pacific is beginning to emerge. It will 
take sharper form in Secretary Acheson’s 
mid-October talks with Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru. The present plan re- 
signs all China except the southern pe- 
riphery to Communism and envisions a 
new confederation in Southeast Asia, 
with India and the Philippines as anchor 
points. This Asiatic union would serve as 
a buffer between Sino-Russian Commu- 
nism and the West. Some smaller South- 
east Asia nations favor making the union 
an anti-Communist alliance in a bid for 
an Asiatic Marshall plan. Nehru opposes 
the idea. So does the U.S. The reason: 
Such a plan would deplete U.S. re- 
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sources and provoke new Communist 
charges of “American colonialism.” How- 
ever, a self-developed union working for 
the economic betterment of its members 
and free of Communist influence stands 
good chances of much technical and some 
financial help through Truman’s Point 
Four program. 


Tito and the United Nations 

Veteran United Nations delegates pre- 
dict a lively General Assembly meeting 
this month as a result of the Tito-Moscow 
conflict. There will certainly be a split in 
Iron Curtain voting, with the Yugoslav 
delegation siding frequently with the 
West, and there may even be an appeal 
by Yugoslavia to the Security Council, 
charging that Russian acts against the 
Belgrade government constitute a threat 
to the peace. But this move, it is be- 
lieved, would create such violent re- 
actions from Moscow that Tito’s regime 
would be jeopardized rather than 
strengthened. For this reason Western 
delegations won't encourage the Security 
Council move. 


Arab Arms 

The U.S. is writing off the Arabs as a 
military factor in the Middle East. At 
most the Arab states could only be 
counted upon for small-scale sniping and 
guerrilla fighting in any future conflict. 
Hence the Administration will oppose 
sending any arms to them, except possibly 
on a very small “token” scale, either by 
Britain or the U. S. 


United Nations Cornerstone 

A milestone in United Nations history 
depends on local politics in New York 
City. All is set for President Truman to 
lay the cornerstone of the new UN head- 
quarters in Manhattan on Oct. 24, inter- 
national United Nations Day, but Tru- 
man won't commit himself. The outlook: 
If Democratic city politics are smooth 
enough to permit him to go to New York 
in October without facing pressure to 
make embarrassing commitments, he will 
lay the cornerstone on schedule. If not, 
the official ceremony will just have to 
wait until the November election clears 
the political air. 


Foreign Notes 

The Japanese Imperial Household is 
now discussing with occupation officials a 
proposal that 16-year-old Crown Prince 
Akihito be sent abroad to complete his 
schooling either in England or the U. S. 
... It isn’t well known, but the U. S. now 
has highly reliable agents behind the 
Iron Curtain, some in Soviet territory. 
Berlin, Prague, and Budapest are the 
focal listening posts in the international 
spy game. However, they aren't the prime 
source of military information. Military 
intelligence gets 90% of its most revealing 
data from Russian publications and 


broadcasts . . . Private messages reaching 
Washington from Buenos Aires say De- 
fense Minister Humberto Sosa Molina is 
critically ill with “continuing high fever.” 
The advices say that if he does not re- 
cover, the political situation in Argentina 
may become touch-and-go for President 
Peron. As Perén’s right-hand man, Sosa 
Molina has ruled the country’s armed 
forces with an iron will and frequently 
has hushed criticism of Perén and his 
wife, Eva . . . Israel’s population now is 
growing at the rate of 30% a year. 
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Foreign-Trade Fight 

The State Department is readying a 
broad campaign to convert U.S. public 
opinion to the principle of balanced 
trade as a basic remedy for current eco- 


nomic ills. Implicit in the idea is the ad-_ 


mission that some kind of barter may be 
needed to replace the cycle of loans, debt 
cancellations, new loans, and giveaways 
which have compensated the excess of 
U. S. exports over imports during the last 
30 years. The argument also acknowl- 
edges that reciprocal trade has been il- 
lusory. In sponsoring the campaign, Sec- 
retary Acheson realizes it will provoke a 
terrific kickback from the farm belt and 
from industries whose exports represent 
the margin between profit and loss. He 
will retort that isolated losses are better 
than the uncertainty of the present sys- 
tem, which accustoms other nations to 
U.S. bounty but creates doubt over its 
continuance. He'll hammer the point that 
so-called favorable trade balances since 
the 1920s have hurt the American public, 
which in the last analysis foots the bill. 


Race for Subsidies 

A bill to subsidize the ailing domestic 
pottery industry with half the duties col- 
lected on imported wares, introduced re- 
cently by Representative Ramsay of West 
Virginia, has caught on in Congress. Fif- 
teen other legislators already have jumped 
for the idea, and others with depressed 
industries in their districts are rushing to 
write similar measures. 


Harry Bridges’s Trial 

The Administration, which has been 
criticized frequently for its failure to cope 
with Harry Bridges, head of the CIO 
Longshoremen’s Union, is getting ready 
to throw its biggest legal guns at him 
when he is tried in California this fall for 
perjury in connection with his naturaliza- 
tion application. Alex Campbell, Assist- 
ant Attorney General, will personally 
prosecute Bridges; he plans to have some 
of the ablest Justice Department attor- 
neys on his staff for the trial. 


Business Footnotes 

Some industry insiders look for. the 
steel men to reject recommendations of 
the President's fact-finding board and let 


the unions strike. The object: to force 
Truman to use the injunction provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act . .. The ECA 
is keeping its future plans for helping 
small business quiet so that it won't be 
deluged with premature inquiries . . . 
Growing use of synthetic soles, especially 
on children’s cheaper shoes, is playing 
hob with the market for sole leather . . . 
Copper, lead, and zinc markets appear 
headed for- Federal props. Legislation 
enabling operators of small mines to quali- 
fy for Federal subsidies already has 
cleared the Senate Interior Committee. 
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Movie Notes 

Rita Hayworth has assured Columbia 
she'll resume her picture career after 
the birth of her baby. Hence the studio’s 
plans for “Born Yesterday” are being 
delayed pending her promised return 
. . . Raymond Massey is being sought 
for the role of Cardinal Mindszenty in 
“Guilty of Treason,” a film based on the 
famous case .. . Plans are going forward 
for a third Al Jolson picture on the 
strength of the smash business done by 
the current film, “Jolson Sings Again,” 
which is running well ahead of the first 
Jolson-Larry Parks musical . . . Howard 
Hughes intends to co-star Robert Mitch- 
um and Jane Russell in a gangster story, 
“The Big Bullet” . . . Resistance by ex- 
hibitors to so-called “package”. movies 
has.prompted Walt Disney to abandon 
plans for any further films, such as 
“Make Mine Music” and “Melody 
Time,” which combine cartoons with live 
action and feature specialty acts in a sort 
of vaudeville show. Hereafter the spe- 
cialties will be released individually to 
augment Disney’s regular short-subject 
program. First will be Jerry Colonna in 
a comedy presentation of the Casey 
Jones yarn, called “The Brave Engineer.” 


Radio Lines 

The FCC giveaway ban, which will be 
hotly contested by the networks, sent 
talent agents scurrying to advertisers 
who sponsor giveaway shows, trying to 
persuade them to buy other programs. 
Howeyer, don’t expect any immediate 
changes, because radio experts are con- 
fident the edict will be postponed for 
several years while the issue is settled 
in the courts . . . Jackie Gleason, stage 
and night-club comic, will play the title 
role in a video version of “The Life 
of Riley,” to be filmed in Hollywood for 
an Eastern television network . . . Harry 
(Parkyakarkus) Einstein, a longtime reg- 
ular on the Eddie Cantor show, is plan- 
ning to put his radio program, Meet Me 
at Parky’s, on television . . . CBS will 
be the first major network to effect a 
complete integration of its radio- and 
television-program departments, with 
sweeping changes taking place before 
the fall season. 
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Let’s pass a law to make everybody rich 


W in vce there is the slightest down-turn 


in prosperity, some people rush to cor- 
rect it by passing laws. Right now the hue and 
cry is to “keep up the buying power” by more 
pay for less work, and higher wages with no 
corresponding obligation. 


That is not going to make jobs and prosperity. 
Buying power isn’t money, it’s production—it’s 
creating clothing and houses and cars—it’s the 
things people want. I have more buying power 
if I produce more of the things you want, to 
trade for more of what you make. 





If dollars made prosperity, we would only 
have to pass a minimum wage law of $50,000 
a year. Think of the buying power! Everyone 
would be rich and therefore, of course, happy. 
Especially the smart planners who want to 
regulate our lives for us. 


But with no incentive any more to earn and : 
profit, there would be no production. And with 
huge quantities of dollars in everyone’s hands, 
the dollars would soon cease to buy anything. 
So everybody would soon starve to death. Even 
the planners. 


SWASEY 
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Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Shipments under the arms plan will be moving in substan- 
tial quantities within eight weeks after final Congressional 
action. 

Military equipment already refurbished under the Army’s 
postwar repair and maintenance program provides a stockpile 
from which shipments can be made that soon. The arms pro- 
gram will accelerate this work and insure relatively high em- 
ployment at military arsenals. 

The final, over-all program is now expected to be greater 
than the one-year $869,505,000 bill voted by the House, 
though substantially less than the $1,450,000,000 requested 
by the President. 

Orders for new equipment may be delayed while planners 
trim their original program to Congress's pattern. Despite any 
cut, electronic equipment for a radar network in Europe seems 
sure to remain an important feature of the arms plan. 


> The Chinese Nationalist Government will receive no arms 
aid, even if Congress authorizes such assistance. The Ad- 
ministration is adamant in its opposition, and Secretary of 
State Acheson has said he would resign rather than execute 
such a mandate. 


There is some State Department talk of assistance to inde- 
pendent war lords on China’s periphery. A provision in the 
bill granting the President discretionary power to provide 
such aid now seems a likely face-saving compromise for the 
pro-China bloc. 

Legislators now on the fence would reach eagerly for such a 
solution. Although pro-Nationalist senators have threatened to 
rally strong support, continued deterioration of the situation 
in China has bolstered the Administration’s position. 


> Neither British nor American officials expect spectacular 
results from the forthcoming British-Canadian-U. S. talks. 
The State Department is sympathetic to the British desire for 
a stopgap loan while realizing that expected Congressional re- 
sistance rules this out. It concurs, however, in the U. S. Treas- 
ury view that the pound should be devalued. 


Economic union has been discussed by State and Foreign 
Office officials, but political and economic objections to it are 
viewed as insuperable. It would mean the razing of all Amer- 
ican tariff barriers, complete interchangeability of the dollar 
and pound, and lifting of immigration restrictions. For Britain, 
it would mean becoming a mere appendage to the U. S. 


> Truman’s Congressional leaders are anticipating further ef- 
forts to adjourn Congress once the appropriations bills are out 
of the way, but they are increasingly confident that they can 
keep the legislators at their tasks for another two months if 
necessary. 

While desiring adjournment, Republican leaders hesitate to 
push it for fear of giving the Democrats a potent propaganda 
weapon against them. Any serious adjournment move in the 
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immediate future will come from a Southern Democrat. Un- 
less Congressional tempers grow measurably worse, it will fail. 


Senate Majority Leader Lucas will continue to refuse to set a 
date for quitting for fear that filibusters will block actions on 
must bills. Once the arms program is enacted, however, the 
adjournment rush will be difficult to stop. In the meantime 
Lucas hopes to obtain final action on minimum wage, recip- 
rocal-trade extension, and a farm program. 


> A move to avoid an all-out fight on reciprocal trade is under 
way. Senator George is contemplating a simple extension of 
the present law until next January. This move would be fa- 
vored by the Republicans and draw some Democratic support. 


The Democratic leadership may be forced to go along. There 
is a genuine doubt among Trumanites that the Republican- 
sponsored “peril point” provision can be eliminated because 
of worsening economic conditions, especially. in those areas 
represented by staunch Administration supporters. An im- 
provement in the economic picture early next year would 
strengthen the Administration’s hand. 


> Despite Lucas’s insistence on passage of liberalized dis- 
placed-persons legislation, the outlook for action at this ses- 
sion is dimming again. McCarran’s threat of continued ab- 
sence from the capital makes it difficult to proceed with the 
pending bipartisan discharge petition. 


> If a new labor crisis is averted, business for the remainder 
of the year is likely to continue at a satisfactory pace, in the 
opinion of Truman’s chief economic advisers. 


Government economists are impressed by these factors: (1) 
new orders have been increasing, reversing the trend since 
last autumn; (2) personal income in the second quarter re- 
mained at a high level; (3) construction activity is expected 
to continue strong for the rest of the year, and (4) consumer 
demand has shown remarkable strength in the past few 
months. 


The next monthly report of the President’s economic coun- 
selors will stress these factors while warning that even if a 
steel strike is averted, a settlement leading to higher prices 
could start a new inflationary trend. 


> Republican strategists think they have an effective issue for 
the 1950 elections in the 5 per center investigation. 


The Administration is ready to counterattack with full dossiers 
on GOP congressmen who have sought special favors from 
various government departments—and even the White House. 
Democrats also point out that revelation of the President's 
physician as a grain speculator made no dent on the 1948 
results. 


> Funds for rehabilitation of key ships in the merchant ma- 
rine reserve fleet are likely to be provided by Congress this 
session. The program is considered vital by both the Defense 
Department and the Maritime Commission, but they have dis- 
agreed over which agency should foot the $25,000,000 bill. 
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“Take it from me—shesthe 
biggest ‘pleasure ship’ afloat |" 


“Don’t try to find the swimming pool. She hasn’t got one. 
1use Zr) ) ¢ I ig No sun-decks, either. And there isn’t a foot of dance floor 
reas ij aboard. But when it comes to giving people comfort and 
im- convenience, that cargo down below makes her a bigger 
vuld ‘pleasure ship’ than any luxury liner that ever went to sea. 


“My ship’s a tanker carrying oil — enough to keep thousands 
of people comfortable for weeks. Why, a whole town could 
take a round-the-world vacation on the gasoline in Number 2 
Tank alone! And the other petroleum products we're 
carrying help make hundreds of things that brighten up 

life for everybody. The passenger liners have the fancy 
trimmings—but there’s solid comfort in our cargo! 


“Cargoes like this sure keep us busy. Hundreds of companies 
are transporting oil, and each one’s trying to out-do the 
other. It’s tough competition but I get a wallop out of it. 
Guess the rest of the oil industry does too—everybody in 

it seems to be trying to break records to give you more 

and better petroleum products. 


“There'll be new records tomorrow —’specially in our line. 
Some of the new tankers carry over ten million gallons 

of oil. They’re radar-equipped, too. And will do up to 

18 knots. Expensive? Sure. But worth it—in terms of 
what it means to you. 


“Guess you can tell I’m pretty proud of my job. So are 
most people ‘in oil.’ It’s no accident that the country’s 
gone so far in the ninety years since our industry started. 
And we’re making certain that the future will be better 
than you’ve ever dreamed!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


50 West 50th Street + New York 20, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Paul and Peg—their children, too—were feeling rather 

/. low, till Paul exclaimed: “I’ve got a plan. Let’s pack 
our bags and go to friendly Hotel Statler for a weekend 
free from worry!” “Stop talking, Pop,” exclaimed the 
twins, “start packing now! Let's hurry!” 


























A sound night’s sleep on Statier’s bed restored their 
e zip and zest. But having breakfast in their room was 
what they liked the best. “Just think,” said Peg, “no 
rush, no muss, no household chores for me!” “Stop 
eating, Pop,” said both the twins, “‘we’ve got a lot to see!” 
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3 They saw the town, and shopped a bit, and had a lot of 

e fun. “There is no question,” Paul proclaimed, “you 
always get more done when staying at the Statler, for 
it’s in the heart of town.” “Oh, come on, Daddy,”’ cried 
the twins, “you’re always slowing down!” 























A children’s menu for the twins delighted them at 
e dinner. While Paul said, “Peg, I ate so much I’m sure 
I won’t get thinner. At cooking food to taste its best, 
these chefs sure know the score.” “You’re so right, 
Father,” said the twins, “but, may we have some more?” 




















5. Said Paul to Peg: “We'll see a show, and dance till 

e dawn begins; at Statler, we can always get a sitter for 
the twins. That makes a Statler weekend tops . . . the 
perfect family treat!’ “Get going, Daddy,” called the 
twins, “don’t dance on Mommy’s feet!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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The B-36 Bombs the Black Paper 


The B-36 “scandal” blew up last week. 
When the dust had cleared from Room 
313-A, Old House Office Building, scene 
of the explosion, nothing was left of 
charges that the United States Air Force 
had stocked up on the big intercontinen- 
tal bombers out of favoritism to the com- 
pany that manufactures them. Nobody 
was hurt except the men who had made 
and repeated the charges; they were left 
red-faced and penitent. 

The only other damage done was to 
the cause of military security. In their zeal 
to “expose” the Air Force, its accusers 
had peddled information about the range, 
speed, and carrying capacity of the B-36. 
Then the Air Force, in its zeal to clear it- 
self, had told somewhat more than it 
wanted known about the B-47 (see cover), 
the medium jet bomber which will soon 
supplement the B-36, and its big brother, 
the B-52, which sometime in the not-very- 
far-distant future will supplant the B-36. 

But if the hard-faced men in the Krem- 
lin were paying attention to the goings- 
on in Room 313-A they could have 
learned even more about the character- 
istics of American capitalism than about 
the performance of American bombers. 
And none of what they learned could 
have made them eager to take on this 
capitalism in another world war. 

For neither the men nor the system 
betrayed the decadence the Russians 
ascribe to them. Rather, the hearings 
revealed that privately owned and oper- 
ated plane-manufacturing companies com- 
pete with ingenuity and high skill to 
create better fighting machines and that 
military authorities judge their wares with 
coldly impersonal care. 


I-The Black Paper 


The air-conditioned atmosphere was 
tense last Wednesday when Chairman 
Carl Vinson called the House Armed Serv- 


ices Committee to order to resume its 
investigation of charges that there had 
been wrong-doing in B-36 procurement. 
Important witnesses were waiting to ap- 
pear, but Rep. James E. Van Zandt, the 
Pennsylvania Republican whose repeti- 
tion of the charges, first made in an 
anonymous “Black Paper,” demanded to 
be heard. 

Van Zandt insisted that the paper’s 
author “be subpoenaed forthwith and 
placed on the witness stand.” But Vinson, 
whose matter-of-fact manner conceals a 
nice sense of the dramatic, wasn’t quite 
ready. He would proceed in the regular 
order, he said, to hear Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley and Admiral Louis E. Denfeld. 
They went to the witness table together 
to demonstrate service unity, and Brad- 
ley spoke for both. When they. were 
through, Vinson was ready. 

“Is Mr. Worth in the room?” he asked, 
puffing out his cheeks and permitting his 
glasses to slip down over the end of his 
generous pink nose. 

A tall, distinguished-looking man of 49 
approached the witness chair and took 
the oath. He introduced himself in a 
quiet, firm voice as Cedric R. Worth, 
special assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy for Air, Dan Kimball. 

@. & A.: “Where did you get this 
document from?” demanded Vinson, wav- 
ing a copy of the Black Paper. 

“I wrote it,” said Worth. 

“You claim authorship?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where did you get this information 
from?” 

“A great many places.” 

“Did the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy or anyone in the Navy know you 
were preparing this document?” 

“No one.” 

The rest was mostly huffing and puff- 
ing, which extended into the Thursday 
session, after which the committee ad- 
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journed until Oct. 5 to give counsel Joseph 
Keenan time to find out, if he could, 
whether Worth had actually written the 
paper on his own or was merely serving 
as sacrificial goat for the Navy and for 
Gienn L. Martin, the manufacturer whose 
planes lost out to Consolidated-Vultee’s 
B-36 and with whom Worth admitted 
conferring prior to the preparation of his 
paper. 

The committee obviously suspected 
what the Washington press already knew: 
that Worth, an able journalist and Hol- 
lywood scenarist of long experience, had 
been hired to fight the Navy’s battles 
against the Air Force and for its carrier 
program. The Navy had been careful 
not to know how he was going about 
it, at least not officially. 

Before the session was over, Worth ad- 
mitted under cross-examination by Kee- 
nan that he had changed his mind about 
the possibility of scandal in B-36 buying. 
He felt that he had done the Navy “no 
good” and that, while he still thought the 
place of the B-36 in national defense 
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The jets pleased Mr. Truman at Air 
Force show. Left to right above, 


they are: B-47, B-45, B-48 
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should be investigated by an impartial 
agency, he had taken the wrong way in 
getting an investigation started. 


Il—The Hearing 

Floyd B. Odlum, millionaire financier 
whose Atlas Corp. acquired control of 
Consolidated-Vultee in 1947 and the lead- 
ing villain in Worth’s Black Paper script, 
was sandwiched in between appearances 
of Worth himself. He emphasized what a 


its present 55 groups to 48 was “imper- 
iling” national security. Agreeing with 
Spaatz, Vinson said he would try to put 
$800,000,000 back in the defense ap- 
propriations bill to permit the Air Force 
to continue building toward 70 groups. 

Later in the week the Senate stood by 
the President in voting to cut the Air 
Force back to 48 groups immediately 
but approved the Air Force’s 70-group 
objective. However inadequate this force 
was, in Spaatz’s opinion, he told the 
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Lonely as a cloud in Room 313-A, Cedric Worth rereads his Black Paper 


long and convincing parade of previous 
witnesses had testified: that “there is not 
one rivet of politics in the B-36.” 

Odlum walked to the witness chair sup- 
porting himself on a heavy cane, explain- 
ing that he suffered from arthritis. He 
knew Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son and Secretary of the Air Force 
W. Stuart Symington personally but had 
never asked them a favor and never re- 
ceived one from them. He hadn’t known, 
when he acquired Consolidated-Vultee, 
that the Air Force would increase its 
B-36 order. 

As for his contributions to the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last campaign, his 
total had been about what it ordinarily 
was—less than $5,000. As a life-long 
Democrat, he had always contributed and 
meant to continue contributing. He gave 
nothing to the Republicans, who had 
seemed to be winning in 1948. “Just you 
keep in that frame of mind,” Vinson 
suggested. 

Peril: Gen. Carl Spaatz, Newsweek 
columnist and retired former chief of 
staff of the Air Force, was the only other 
witness of the week who strayed very 
far from the well-worn path of denial 
that favoritism entered into the B-36 
deals. He left it long enough to complain 
that the Truman Administration’s —in- 
sistence upon cutting the Air Force from 
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House committee that the B-36, com- 
bined with America’s temporary mo- 
nopoly in atomic weapons, constituted 
“the greatest forces in the world for 
peace today.” 

When all the testimony was in, Vinson, 
summing up for the committee, said 
there had not been “one iota, not one scin- 
tilla of evidence” to support the charges 
set forth in the Black Paper. On the 
contrary, the committee believed from 
the evidence that the Air Force “pro- 
cured this bomber solely on grounds that 
this is the best aircraft for its purposes 
available to this nation today.” All mem- 
bers of the committee, including Van 
Zandt, voted to endorse the chairman’s 
statement and make it their own. 


I11—The Successor Planes 


Spaatz, Odlum, and several other wit- 
nesses deplored the airing of information 
that should be secret. They all indicated 
a feeling that the Russians, against whom 
American defense preparations were ob- 
viously aimed, were looking over their 
shoulders. 

About the B-36 itself, the Black Paper 
was specific but not necessarily correct. 
It stated that the big bomber had a 
combat radius of 3,680 miles, flying most 
of its course to the target at an average 


speed of 202 knots (232 miles per hour) 
and at an altitude of 10,000 feet, drop- 
ping its load at 25,000 feet, and return- 
ing at that level. It stated also that the 
B-36 could be intercepted “readily” by 
fighter planes at an altitude of 40,000 
feet. This has been denied by Air Force 
experts on the basis of recent tests. 

The big bomber could be intercepted, 
these experts have conceded, but only 
with great difficulty at high altitudes. Its 
range made it theoretically possible for 
the B-36s to bomb any target in Russia 
from bases in the United States and re- 
turn. From air fields closer to Soviet ter- 
ritory, they could, of course, bomb these 
targets more intensively. 

Testimony about jet bombers—the 
planes now coming up behind the B-36 
that eventually will push it out of the air 
—went little noticed except by the special- 
ists in air power. The most spectacular 
of these and the one already on public 
view is the B-47, a Boeing product, which 
will be manufactured henceforth at Wich- 
ita, Kans., instead of Seattle, Wash. The 
shift was ordered by the Air Force re- 
cently because of Seattle’s “strategic vul- 
nerability.” 

Whizzer: In February 1949 a B-47 
crossed the continent from Moses Lake, 
Wash., to Andrews Air Force Base, just 
outside Washington, D. C., in 3 hours 46 
minutes—at an average speed of 607.8 
miles an hour. A week later it took cff 
almost horizontally, like a Fourth of July 
skyrocket, from Andrews field at a show 
attended by President Truman. 

Classified as a “medium” bomber, it is 
powered by six J-47 turbojet engines, 
each with a thrust of more than 5,000 
pounds. It can carry a 20,000-pound 
bombload at a maximum speed of 600 
miles an hour and is capable of packing 
an atom bomb. It burns a fuel basically 
kerosene, of which it can load and carry 
11,000 gallons. Its take-off is assisted by 
eighteen jet units. Landing at a hot 148 
miles per hour, it releases a parachute 
at the moment of contact to slow down 
its run, 

The B-47’s combat radius is officially 
given at “more than 1,000 miles” but 
may well be as high as 1,500. But Maj. 
Gen. Frederic H. Smith Jr., one of the 
Air Force witnesses before the House 
committee, revealed that refueling in the 
air had been proved feasible by other 
planes and was “readily adaptable to 
the B-47.” Thus its range can be almost 
indefinitely extended. 

Two prototypes of the plane already 
have been built, and fifteen more are 
on order, Including a feature the Air 
Force values—engines set in “pods” or 
nacelles and thus readily replaceable by 
new and improved engines—the cost will 
run about $3,000,000 each on the fifteen- 
plane order. 

General Smith also mentioned in his 
testimony—the first time an Air Force 
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spokesman had done so in public 
—the B-52, another Boeing design, 
the “heavy” that is actually ex- 
pected to replace the B-36. Smith 
said this plane was once put on ice 
in the process of design because it 
“threatened to become a 500,000- 
pound airplane.” The threat came 
of an attempt to combine the range 
and bombload of the B-36 with jet 
speed. Since work on the B-52 is 
now progressing, it can be assumed 
that this weight problem has been 
solved. 

Other than the B-47, the only 
jet bomber now in production for 
the Air Force is the North American 
B-45, a “light” bomber. It weighs 
more than 100,000 pounds and 
totes a bombload of more than 10 
tons. Its four jet engines kick the 
plane along at more than 500 miles 
an hour. However, its range is lim- 
ited. Glenn Martin’s B-48, a “medi- 
um” like the B-47, has not been ordered 
by the Air Force, but its tandem-bicycle- 
type landing gear has been incorporated 
in the B-47. 

Upshet: The B-36 investigation not 
only vindicated the Air Force in its 
choice of today’s bomber but lifted the 
curtain of military secrecy enough to give 
the nation, as well as its potential ene- 
mies, a glimpse of tomorrow's. The 
glimpse should add to America’s sense 
of security and detract from that of the 
Russians’, assuming that they are reason- 
ably prudent and yet have designs on 
more of the non-Communist world’s real 
estate. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Pendergast Boy 


As a worker in Tom Pendergast’s Kan- 
sas City vineyard, William Boyle had 
shown the proper spirit even as a kid. He 
was only 16 when he began ringing door- 
bells, handing out leaflets, and running 
errands for the back-room boys. Even 
before he could legally mark a ballot, he 
was a Democratic precinct captain. Not 
long after he became a ward leader. 
While making a name as an honor stu- 
dent in a tough political school, he was 
also studying law. 

When the Pendergast machine skidded 
into a Federal penitentiary, Boyle re- 
mained untouched by scandal. Like his 
family friend, Harry S. Truman, he had 
kept his hands clean; the effect of the 
Pendergast blowup on the two men was 
only tangential. 

It was Senator Truman who brought 
Bill Boyle to Washington, as assistant 
counsel to the War Investigating Com- 
mittee. Wearing the mantle of Mr. Tru- 
man’s friendship easily, he took over as 
the senator’s secretary when Harry 
Vaughan quit to pick up an Army com- 
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Democrats: Boyle replaces McGrath 


mission. But talents needed 
greater scope. 

When Mr. Truman was jimmied into 
the Vice Presidential nomination in 1944, 
Boyle joined the Democratic National 
Committee staff as a campaign aide to 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan. Then he 
hung out his law shingle in Washington. 

Boyle did very well for himself in the 
great Missouri waltz which followed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's death. Well- 
heeled clients easily found their way to 
his office. Among them was Preston 
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Tucker, whose abortive and dubious 
venture in auto manufacturing got 
solid government support. For this 
job the young lawyer received 
20,000 shares of stock. 

Prophet: The “Harry Can't 
Win” 1948 Presidential campaign 
gave Boyle his major-league stand- 
ing. Sitting in on strategy confer- 
ences even before the Democratic 
convention reluctantly nominated 
Mr. Truman, he planned the 22,000- 
mile campaign tour of the nation 
which won the ball game. He 
brushed aside defeatist sentiment 
and carefully worked out the Presi- 
dent’s itinerary, stressing the Illi- 
nois downstate area and the Ohio 
farm section. 

Operating from Washington by 
telephone, Boyle masterminded the 


Acme tour, studving the situation in terri- 


tory the Presidential train was ap- 

proaching, plugging away at half- 
hearted politicians, and tinkering the 
party machine into action. At least once 
a day he would call the President to keep 
him briefed on local issues and to sug- 
gest rear-platform appearances. By Nov. 3 
Boyle had run up a tremendous phone 
bill, but his faith in the farm vote paid 
off. Harry S. Truman was in. 

Last February a grateful and astute 
President rewarded his old friend with 
the job of executive vice chairman of the 
national committee under Chairman J. 
Howard McGrath. As such, Boyle ran 
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Embattled Concert: Autos were overturned, fence posts thrown, 
and knives wielded when 300 angry veterans raided a picnic ground 
near Peekskill, N. Y., where the pro-Communist baritone Paul Robe- 
son was scheduled to sing. The casualties, in a riot lasting over two 
hours: one veteran stabbed, eight persons hurt, and concert called off. 
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national headquarters, shared in policy- 
making, and handed out the large or 
small patronage plums. At first this was 
a nonsalaried job, but when there were 
beefs that a man practicing law in Wash- 
ington was no man to dispense patronage, 
Boyle closed his office and went on the 
Democratic payroll at $30,000 a year. 

Another death—that of Associate Jus- 
tice Frank Murphy—opened another door 
for Boyle. The shuffle that put Attorney 
General Tom Clark on the Supreme Court 
and McGrath into the Justice Depart- 
ment spot, conveniently vacated the na- 
tional committee chairmanship for the 
47-year-old Truman crony. 

Pulse Feeler: Friendship may have 
dictated the choice, but there were other 
considerations too. As a political pulse 
feeler, Boyle had many of the qualities 
of James A. Farley, the man who steered 
Roosevelt. While pollsters predicted in 
1948 that Dewey would sweep the na- 
tion, Boyle insisted that the President 
would carry 29 states. He was wrong by 
one—Maryland—and here the margin of 
defeat was the Wallace vote. Like Farley 
too, he was big, friendly, and able to take 
the curse off his professional glad-hand- 
ing. His memory for names and faces 
was prodigious, and, like all sound poli- 
ticians, he was convinced that even na- 
tional elections are won on the precinct 
level. 

Last week the Democratic National 
Committee met in Washington in the 
Chinese Room of the Hotel Mayflower to 
go through the motions of electing Bill 
Boyle to his new post. But before it got 
around to it, a little unfinished business 
left over from the 1948 convention was 
polished off. It “expunged” five national 
committeemen from four Southern states 
who had joined the Dixiecrat revolt and 
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WABHINGTON 


August 3, 1945 


MEMORANDUM FOR MRS. RUTH B. 
Chief, Passport Bureau, State Departaent 


attention: Mr. & L. Reeves. 


Mr. John F. Meragon, executive for 
the Albert Verley © of Chicago is arrang- 


ing to wisit the Continent, including the northern 


part of Italy for the purpose of re-establishing 
negotiations for essential oils for the above 


I will appreciate your arranging vith 
the proper euthorities so that Er. Meragon 

} may wisit the above area for the purpose 
es 
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Vaughan’s signature on White House stationery cleared many hurdles for Maragon and his associates 
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jumped on J]. Strom Thurmond’s States 
Rights bandwagon. As a warning to 
future Democratic backsliders, this expul- 
sion might well be usefu! to Boyle in 
enforcing party regularity. 

The President made the point doubly 
plain the same night at a national com- 
mittee dinner to celebrate Boyle’s un- 
challenged election. “The tail no longer 
wags the dog,” Mr. Truman said enthu- 
siastically. “We won the election last 
November without New York, without 
the industrial East, and without the Solid 
South.” 

If the no-longer Solid South took um- 
brage at the metaphor, the Democratic 
Party might find that it was a dog without 
a tail. It would be Boyle’s job then to 
graft a new one which would wag obedi- 
ently at White House command before 
1952. 


Significance-- 


Boyle will hold the party on its present 
leftward course. During his tenure as ex- 
ecutive vice chairman he was a tireless 
fighter for the Truman program on Capi- 
tol Hill. He organized pressure on its 
grass-roots level, for Taft-Hartley repeal, 
Federal housing, Federal power, and civil 
rights. 

As the President’s personal friend, 
Boyle will fuse committee-White House 
connections which in the past were often 
loose-jointed. In the future there will be 
few if any of the kind of appointments 
which once caused anguish in organiza- 
tion ranks. Boyle has access to the secre- 
tariat at all times and to the President 
when necessary—never less than once a 
week, every Wednesday for half an hour. 
This will mean a smoother-running politi- 
cal machine in 1950 and, if the President 
chooses to run again, in 1952. 
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INQUIRIES: 


Where Does Harry Stand? 


Like a stone tossed into a quiet pool, 
the 5 per center inquiry made widening 
ripples as each new witness told his story 
to Sen. Clyde R. Hoey’s investigating 
subcommittee. Last week one of those 
ripples lapped gently against Harry S. 
Truman’s door. Had Maj. Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan, James V. Hunt, and John 
Maragon—the villains in the piece—tak- 
en the President’s name in vain? Or had 
Mr. Truman dipped a big toe in the 
dank puddle of influence peddling which 
the subcommittee had uncovered? By the 
week end these alternatives had not 
been fully explored. But friend and foe 
of the Administration admitted that, to 
date, it looked bad. 

As witness followed witness—in a 
hearing room so crowded by Chairman 
Hoey’s_ staff, by witnesses and_ their 
counsel, and by the press that the public 
was virtually excluded—the accusations 
outstripped the denials. 

The Big Show: For two days the 
subcommittee seemed to dawdle over 
minor witnesses, Then on Thursday the 
big show began when assistant counsel 
Francis D. Flanagan packed the record 
with a juicy chronological list of Euro- 
pean trips taken just after V-E Day by 
Maragon and his business associates on 
Air Transport Command planes: 
> On May 1, 1945 (a week before V-E 
Day), Vaughan wrote a letter on White 
House stationery, addressed “To Whom 
It May Concern” and introducing David 
Bennett and Otto Baptiste of the Albert 
Verley Co., perfume dealers (the firm 
which paid for the notorious deep- 
freezer gifts to Vaughan), as people en- 
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The Ww Here is the new tire whose owners get 
he an entirely new conception of how much 
uninterrupted mileage a tire can give. It’s 
the distinctive new General Super Squeegee 


Super SQUEEGEE -..made with JeteC+M-+—Cold Mix—Rubber. 


This exclusive new rubber is tougher, yet 
more pliant. It gives a naturally softer, 


smoother ride at low pressure. It’s safer, 


WITH JET-C-M every cushioned mile... quieter running 
(COLD MIX) RUBBEY ... easier to steer and park. 





NO MORE FLATS FROM PUNCTURES 


The General Puncture-Sealing Safety Tube 
frees you from the risk and annoyance of 
flat tires due to punctures. X-ray photos 
prove it can take more than 300 nails 
without the loss of a single pound of air! 
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ILLUSTRATED HERE is the Coupe 
de Ville—a smart new Cadillac 
body type, designed for those 
who seek the low-swept lines 
and open-airiness of a con- 
vertible—combined with the comfort, con- 
venience and safety of a closed car. It is a 
classic example of modernity and practi- 
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cality—one of the most desirable and most 
useful models ever to issue from the boards 
of Cadillac designers. Yet—smart and 
beautiful as it is—its greatest superiority 
lies in the chassis on which it is built. For 
like all Cadillacs, the core of its goodness is 
found in its performance—in the wonderful 
capacity of its new V-type engine; in the 
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soft, even, restful manner in which it roll 
over the highway; in the easy, effortles 
response to steering wheel and brakes. | 
is, truly, a symphony in motion. You 
Cadillac dealer will welcome an opportunit 
to give you full details about this wonderful 
new body type—as well as the other beav: 
tiful models which grace his showroom 
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Fire and wind: Foresters fight a blaze in Yellowstone Park while a hurricane uproots trees in Palm Beach 


titled to the “courtesies of American offi- 
cials abroad.” The two had taken off for 
Paris on an ATC plane May 11, returning 
the same way with 41 kilos of perfume 
essence valued at $53,405. The sub- 
committee charged that they had occu- 
pied space which should have been used 
for returning wounded soldiers. 

> Maragon and two other associates had 
traveled to Paris via ATC on July 14, 
1945. On his return Maragon brought 
seven pieces of baggage, including a 
package containing two dresses ad- 
dressed to “Miss Truman.” Another pack- 
age held “champagne,” addressed to 
the White House secret-service chief. 
The “champagne” turned out to be per- 
fume essence for the Verley company. 

P On Aug. 3, 1945, Mrs. Ruth B. Ship- 
ley, chief of the State Department’s 
Passport Division, received a White 
House memo from Vaughan. It urged 
her to issue a passport to Maragon, who 
wanted to enter occupied Italy. A nota- 
tion on the margin revealed Vaughan 
had told Mrs. Shipley that “the President 
is personally interested.” On the strength 
of this the passport was issued. 

P On Aug. 9, 1945, Maragon shipped 
348 pounds of essential oil via ATC to 
Paris. An authorizing “statement of ur- 
gency” had been endorsed by Vaughan. 
> Between November 1945 and March 
1946 Maragon had been on the State 
Department payroll as a “minor” em- 
ploye of the Greek elections commission 
at a salary of $5,600 plus $15 per diem 
expenses. He got the job through 
Vaughan and through Edwin W. Pauley, 
then reparations ambassador, who wrote 
mission chief Henry Grady that Maragon 
was a “good friend” of the President. 
At this time, Maragon was also working 
for the Verley company. 

P On July 29, 1948, Vaughan wrote 
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from the White House to Mrs. Shipley 
in behalf of David Bennett of Verley, 
who wanted to visit “a business asso- 
ciate” in the British zone of Germany. 
When the request was rejected by the 
Army’s Civil Affairs Division, Vaughan 
appealed directly to the Paris embassy 
for a “military permit.” 

Through all this Maragon sat in the 
rear of the hearing room, smoking lan- 
guidly. Even the disclosure that his in- 
come-tax returns over a five-year period 
had averaged about $6,000 annually, 
whereas his deposits in two Washington 
and one Texas bank amounted to nearly 
$120,000, hardly seemed to affect him. 

The Star Witness: Friday at 11 a.m. 
Maragon’s time came. As the first to 


testify of the three men who had drawn | 


the subcommittee’s fire, Maragon was 
expected to set off some fireworks. With 
studied casualness he lit a cigarette, 
shook hands with several reporters, and 
laid a huge egg. 

Except for some replies to routine 
questions, Maragon merely read from a 
single sheet of foolscap on which his 
lawyer had written in large letters: “On 
advice of counsel, I refuse to answer on 
the grounds that my answer might tend 
to incriminate me.” Even this simple 
routine seemed too much for him as he 
stumbled over the longer words. After a 
futile half hour the witness was excused. 

That left Hunt and Vaughan on the 
agenda. With Hunt* too ill to testify be- 
cause of a “severe coronary” condition, 
Vaughn made his climatic appearance 
Tuesday morning. In a long prepared 
statement, he insisted he had never acted 
improperly and considered his “hundreds 
of calls” on behalf of various persons as 
strictly “routine.” 





*Last Saturday Hunt issued a op go 
statement denying all charges. He had never said, he 
claimed, that “all I have to sell is influence.” 


THE WEATHER: 


Big Blow, Big Blazes 


Widely scattered parts of the country 
took a beating from the elements last 
week. Twisting up from the Bahamas, 
a tropical hurricane pounded Southern 
and Central Florida. Winds up to 162 
miles an hour—the highest ever recorded 
in Florida—tossed tons of water higher 
than the palm trees, snatched roofs off 
houses, and snapped the heads from 
parking meters as the storm raked 230 
miles of Gold Coast playground area. 

At West Palm Beach the winds 
twisted a metal and concrete airplane 
hangar into scrap and strewed 17,000- 
pound planes around like wrecked toys. 
At“Délray Beach beds sailed through 
the air three stories above street level. 
Turning inland, the storm lashed the 
citrus and farming country, doing more 
damage dollar-wise in the Lake Okeecho- 
bee area than in the famous 1928 blow 
when 1,800 persons died as the winds 
backed up the lake water. It spent most 
of the rest of its force in sparsely settled 
regions of Northern Georgia and the 
Carolinas before finally spinning back 
out to sea. Final toll: four lives, at least 
100 injured, and between $40,000,000 
and $60,000,000 in property damage. 

The storm had barely abated before 
looters were out, raiding blown-in store 
fronts and attempting to break open 
parking-meter coin boxes. In West Palm 
Beach National Guardsmen were called 
out to prevent further depredations. 

The other scourge was forest fires 
which scorched large areas in the Far 
West and Northeast where a prolonged 
drought had left timber and brush high- 
ly inflammable. California was a leading 
sufferer, reporting 118 blazes during 
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the week. The two biggest, in the 
Stanislaus National Forest and in 
San Diego County, burned up 17,- 
100 acres of forest land. Idaho fire 
fighters fought four major fires in 
the Payette National Forest. In the 
Black Hills of South Dakota more 
than 1,000 manned the fire lines to 


save the town of Tilford from 
flames which had seared 15,000 
acres. In New England wind- 


whipped forest blazes brought out 
the firemen in twelve communities. 


THE SERVICES: 
Heads Rolling 


Beating the drum for economy is 
an old pastime on Capitol Hill. Last 
week Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son rocked Congress by answering 
with a great big boom: He lopped 
135,000 civilian employes and 12,- 
073 reserve officers from the mili- 
tary-establishment payroll. He also 
closed down 51 Army, Navy, and 
Air Force installations. 

But this cutback, which would 
save $200,000,000 this year and $500,- 
000,000 next year, evoked a mixed re- 
sponse on the Hill. Although Johnson 
insisted that he was barring a “defense 
WPA” and dropping people who “aren't 
doing a nickel’s worth of work,” his on- 
slaught on “terrific waste and extrava- 
gance” set off howls from congressmen 
who had been touched on the reelection 
nerve. The loudest cries came, naturally 
enough, from those whose districts would 
be affected by the layoffs. 

But Johnson had strong backing in the 
right place. At his weekly press confer- 
ence President Truman stated flatly that 
the order had been authorized by him as 
part of his reorganization plan. It was a 
solid Congressional rule to favor economy 
in the other fellow’s district, said the 
President with a smile. Would com- 
plaints from Congress tend to modify the 
economy order? he was asked, Not in 
the slightest, said Mr. Truman. 


Premonition 


“I don't like going on this trip... I 
just don’t like the idea of a submarine at 
all,” Robert W. Philo, civilian technician 
aboard the new snorkel-type submarine 
Cochino, wrote his mother in Newark, 
N. J., from England. The submarine then 
left for a practice cruise in Arctic waters. 
On Aug. 26 an explosion in her battery 
room disabled the Cochino as she lay 150 
miles off the coast of Norway. 

A sister submarine, the Tusk, maneu- 
vered alongside, and before a second 
blast sent the Cochino to the bottom, all 
but one of her 79 crew members scram- 
bled to safety across an improvised gang- 
way. Six of the Tusk’s crew were swept 
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Johnson's school of applied economy 


overboard and died in the icy Arctic 
waters. The one man who went down on 
the Cochino was Robert Philo. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Senators in the Manger 


The House was tired, the House was 
hot, the House wanted to go home for a 
vacation. On the legislative track, it was 
many furlongs ahead of a Senate slowed 
down by windy debate. By remaining in 
Washington, the lower body could do 
little more than sit on its hands. With 
members trickling out of the capital, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn decided that a 
vote on adjournment for 26 days had bet- 
ter be taken while a quorum still existed. 

Almost unanimously the House agreed 
to this plan last Wednesday. The Senate 
had other ideas. Gleefully, with grins and 
even open laughter, the senators made 
history by refusing to approve the ad- 
journment, Angered by this senator-in- 
the-manger attitude, the House decided 
to go home anyway. Although it would 
remain officially in session, it could, un- 
der Congressional rules, recess for three 
days at a time. At the end of each recess 
a skeleton House would again recess. 

Whose fault was the Senatorial log 
jam? Said Sen. Homer Capehart, an Indi- 
ana Republican: “There is no leadership. 
We have a Coxey’s Army here. No one is 
making any effort to set down a program.” 

Echoing the President’s charge of a 
“Republican filibuster,” Sen. Scott Lucas 
whipped out some statistics. By actual 
measurement of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, he said, the Democrats had talked 
only 48,673 column inches, against 56,- 


727 inches of Republican palaver. 
This did not include the three-week 
civil-rights filibuster conducted by 
the Southern Democrats, which 
swung the balance in the other 
direction. 

Last week the Senate also: 
P Passed a $188,000,000 deficiency 
appropriations bill for various gov- 
ernment departments. This included 
$30,000,000 to continue aid to 
Korea until Sept. 15. 
> Swore in Edward L. Leahy of 
Rhode Island to fill the Senate va- 
cancy created by the resignation of 
J. Howard McGrath, the new At- 
torney General. 
> Took the first steps to force out of 
the Judiciary Committee a bill to 
increase immigration quotas for dis- 
placed persons and to’ remove from 
the present DP law provisions dis- 
criminatory to Jews and Catholics. 


From the Record 


The extended Senate session was 
fraying tempers, provoking partisan 
tiffs, and weighing down the pages 
of the Congresisonal Record with heavy 
repartee last week. Examples: 

SEN. Homer CApenart, Indiana Re- 
publican: The Democrats should “use 
their 54 votes and put their program 
through and quit complaining about the 
Republicans . . . The Senator from Indi- 
ana... is getting sick and tired of hav- 
ing the President of the United States, the 
leader of the Senate, and the New Deal 
party . . . play ‘drop the handkerchief’ in- 
stead of getting down to business . . .” 

SEN. Scott Lucas, Illinois Democrat 
and Majority Leader: “If these [pending] 
bills can be passed within 30 days’ time. 
I will eat a hat from any one of the stores 
in the senator’s city of Omaha, Neb.” 

SEN. KENNETH WueErry, Nebraska Re- 
publican: “. . . Does not the senator be- 
lieve the 80th [Republican] Congress did 
a magnificent job when it passed as much 
legislation as it did? .. .” 

Lucas: “I will reply—” 

Wuerry: “What does the senator say 
about that?” 

Lucas: “I will answer.” 

Wuerry: “What does the senator say 
about that?” 

Lucas: “The senator has asked me that 
question three times.” 

Wuerry: “Well, will not the senator 
answer it?” 

Lucas: “The people answered it on 
Nov. 2 last year.” 

Sometime later: 

Wuerry: “Mr. President—” 

Lucas: “I yield to my delightful and 
genial and efficacious friend.” 

Wuerry: “. . . I like the ‘delightful 
and ‘genial’ part. I do not know whether 
I like the last word or not.” 

Lucas: “Look it up sometime.” 
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Utility Setback 


As a tremendous source of cheap elec- 
trical power, the government’s river-basin 
developments do not in themselves make 
private power companies too unhappy. 
But the utilities demand the right to dis- 
tribute the power from the dams, whereas 
public-power supporters balk at such 
private transmission. 

When the House approved the Interior 
Department appropriations bill providing 
large sums for Federal power dams, utili- 
ties spokesmen persuaded the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to slice away all 
funds for transmission lines. This would 
have made the private firms sole distribu- 
tors of much public power. Alarmed 
Democratic leaders put the heat on 
senators, 

Last week the controversy rippled 
down to a clear-cut policy victory for 
President Truman. With no record vote 
taken, the Senate reversed its committee 
and passed the bill carrying funds for 
erection of transmission lines for public 
power in the Southeast, Southwest, and 
West. 

Senators approved $595,000,000 in 
cash ($60,000,000 more than the House 
figure) and $73,051,000 in contract au- 
thority for the Interior Department. The 
measure then went to House-Senate con- 
ference, where it would await the return 
of House members from their vacation. 

If carried through to the President’s 
desk, the restored appropriations would 
give the government an effective weapon 
to wave across the bargaining table at 
utilities unwilling to transmit power un- 
der strict control. And the Administra- 
tion was gambling that it would never 
have to build the lines. 


CHICAGO: 


Out of Gas 


Even in rush hours, traffic on Michigan 
Boulevard last week was as light as on a 
holiday. Loop parking lots were almost 
deserted. Bakeries, laundries, and other 
businesses depending on gasoline had 
closed their doors or were getting ready 
to. The Windy City was being handed a 
sharp lesson in the interdependence of a 
modern community—that if one cog fails 
to function, the whole machine wobbles. 

Chicago’s recalcitrant cog was its gaso- 
line supply. The AFL teamsters union, 
whose 1,600 Chicago members deliver 
80,000,000 gallons of gas and fuel oil a 
month, had walked out Aug. 10. By last 
week reserves had dwindled to a dribble; 
most of the city’s 4,000-odd service sta- 
tions had hung out “No Gas” signs. The 
motoring public was reduced to using 
shoe leather, streetcars, or buses. The 
strikers spared only doctors, ambulances, 
undertakers, and a few other essential car 
users, exempting 30 emergency stations 
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to serve them. Other car owners could fill 
their tanks only if they were stubborn 
enough to queue up for some six hours at 
eighteen stations that get their gasoline 
by rail and are thus independent of truck 
delivery. Or if they were willing to drive 
40 to 60 miles to buy their gasoline in 
downstate Illinois, Indiana, or Wisconsin 
communities unaffected by the strike. 

The walkout was over wages. The 
drivers wanted a 17%-cent-an-hour hike 
(bringing the total to $1.95) and con- 
tinuation of the present Monday through 
Friday work week, under which they 
make an average of $10 a month in over- 
time pay. The companies offered 74 cents 
and a staggered work week that would 
eliminate overtime. They said this was 
the biggest boost offered gas-truck drivers 
in any city. 

In the Stevens Hotel, Federal concilia- 
tors kept both sides in almost continuous 
session, trying to get one or the other to 
budge from its stand. But at the end of 
the week the cars on Michigan Boulevard 
outside the hotel were getting fewer and 
farther between. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Assurance to Britain 


President Truman used the American 
Legion’s convention platform in Philadel- 
phia Monday to speak in reassuring 
words to the rest of the free world, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, and thus to create 
a favorable atmosphere for the forthcom- 
ing British-Canadian-American monetary 
and economic discussions. 

At the risk of boring his Legion bud- 
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dies, the President spoke in broad, gen- 
eral terms of American determination to 
help the world win its way back to pros- 
perity and stability through improvement 
of foreign trade. 

The nub of his message to Britain was 
that disapproval of the Labor govern- 
ment’s socialist policies would not be 
permitted to get in the way of aid. “We 
know very well how we would feel if 
some foreign nation tried to tell us how 
to vote,” he said. 


COMMUNISTS: 
Fizzled Firecracker 


For seven months the trial of the eleven 
Communist leaders in New York had 
shifted from sensation to ennui. After the 
government rested its case, ennui had tri- 
umphed as the defense countered prose- 
cution charges that the Communist Party 
advocated forcible overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. 

Last week the defense exploded its own 
sensation. It asked Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina to declare a mistrial on the basis of 
an affidavit and 89 pages of notes filed 
by one Carol Nathanson. Its gist: that in 
repeated conversations with her, Russell 
Janney, Juror No. 2 and the author of 
“Miracle of the Bells,” violated his juror’s 
oath by discussing the case and had 
shown a strong anti-Communist bias. To 
supplement this charge, the defense pro- 
duced copies of a Macon, Ga., newspaper 
which quoted an anti-Communist speech 
delivered by Janney before the trial. 

This, the defense claimed, showed an 
“active bias against the defendants” and 





Acme 
Unmasked Klan: Abiding by the newly enacted Alabama law 
against masks, 60 KKK members recently paraded brazenly through 
Pell City with their faces as well as their shirts hanging out. But 
some of them mitigated the effect with Hollywood-style cheaters. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





syne Washington financial conversa- 
tions of Britain, Canada, and the 
United States are likely to be calmer 
than the general public on both sides 
of the Atlantic may have been led to 
expect. Certainly they will be friendly. 
Informed British officials already 
know that they will not get an emer- 
gency credit or much else 
in the way of special help 
in overcoming their immedi- 
ate crisis. They know that 
expert opinion in Washing- 
ton holds overwhelmingly 
that devaluation of the 
pound sterling has become 
inevitable, although it is di- 
vided as to whether Britain 
would benefit much as a re- 
sult. They know, however, 
the official American position that this 
is a decision for the British to make, 
assuming that they have any choice 
in the absence of additional loans or 
grants from the dollar countries. 


T is well that these views were made 
known in advance of the formal 
conversations. While they naturally 
were disappointing to the British, they 
helped to clear the air. The earlier 
theory of the British, that they would 
have had a more generous response if 
Secretary Acheson instead of Secre- 
tary Snyder had been designated as 
conference chairman, was not well- 
founded. They realize now, I think, 
that neither Acheson nor anyone else 
except possibly Stalin by a new ag- 
gressive action—could persuade Con- 
gress to approve an emergency loan at 
this session. And they will find that 
Snyder is aware of the political and 
military interdependence of Britain 
and the United States. 

Here it is pertinent to note that 
Britain’s present contribution to the 
military security of the free world is 
by no means small. In proportion to 
population and national income it is 
a little larger than ours. The British 
have 760,000 men under arms. With 
three times the population, we have 
only twice as many. The British mili- 
tary budget for the current year is ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000, or one 
thirteenth the British national income. 

Much is said in this country about 
the extravagance of the British social- 
insurance program. This program does 





Notes on the British Conversations 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


not require dollars, which is what the 
British lack. It may hamper British 
efforts to earn dollars, by adding to the 
costs of British products and in other 
ways. But if this is so, the cost of the 
British defense establishment has 
much the same effect. Yet any further 
substantial contraction of the British 
defense budget would throw 
an additional burden direct- 
ly on the United States. 
The British are pushing 
for a larger slice of ECA 
funds. This would require 
Washington to overrule the 
OEEC in Paris, to the detri- 
ment and probable anger 
of other Marshall-plan coun- 
tries. An alternative is to 
give them more freedom— 
both as to time and place—in spending 
their allotment. This would imply not 
only a revision of OEEC allotments 
early next year but a substantial de- 
ficiency appropriation for the ECA or 
a special credit to Britain at the next 
session of Congress. The Administra- 
tion, however, cannot rely on Congres- 
sional cooperation. 

Other proposals for immediate re- 
lief—increased buying of colonial prod- 
ucts for stockpiling, liberalization of 
customs regulations, and the use of 
more natural rubber—are within the 
realm of practicable action at this time. 
Nevertheless they will not resolve the 
British financial crisis. 


HE current conversations therefore 
‘| will be directed partly to the fu- 
ture—both middle- and _ long-range. 
The British will want a better idea of 
how much further help to expect dur- 
ing the next two or three years if they 
made some of the stringent readjust- 
ments which now appear unavoidable. 
They are also reciprocating our con- 
cern about the basic trend of their 
trade policies. They are not convinced 
that, as a permanent policy, the United 
States will admit substantially larger 
imports of manufactured products 
or that American capital will help 
to balance international trade, after 
the Marshall plan ends, by invest- 
ments abroad. 

The present conversations should be 
only one of a long series aimed at the 
close coordination of American, Brit- 
ish, and Canadian trade policies. 








“misrepresentation” when he was called 
for jury duty. Dismissing the jury for 24 
hours, Medina studied the affidavit and 
notes. If he declared a mistrial, the long 
ordeal would have to be repeated. 

Quotes: Janney was quoted as say- 
ing: “Carol, go down there and take a 
good look at the Communists that sit in 
the back of the courtroom—take a good 
look at them—would you like people like 
that to rule the country? . . . They preach 
hate. They try to turn class against class.” 
But he had also said: “It isn’t whether we 
like Communists or not, but whether this 
charge is true or not.” He had added that 
he would submit the testimony of all wit- 
nesses “to the same scrutiny.” 

On other occasions he was alleged to 
have said: “We have a very fair jury. 
They are calm—they won't be swayed or 
prejudiced by personal emotion.” And: 
“I’m tired of Marxism-Leninism. I don't 
care if I ever hear any theory again. I 
guess I'd feel tired of hearing capitalist 
theory if they were talking about it.” Of 
one of the defendants, Janney was sup- 
posed to have said: “Gilbert Green 
denied he had ever gone to Europe, and 
then the record was shown—he had used 
a different name every time on his pass- 
port.” 

Nowhere in her affidavit did Miss 
Nathanson, who had sung at a pro-Com- 
munist rally and shouted “Fascist” at 
anti-Wallaceites, explain why she had 
visited Janney at weekly intervals, why 
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Miss Nathanson quotes juror Janney 


she had continually brought up the sub- 
ject of the trial, or why she had made 
copious notes of the conversations. 

The following day Medina strode into 
the courtroom and announced: “I have 
given this matter the most careful study 
and consideration . . . Motion is in all 
respects denied.” The trial would con- 
tinue, and Janney would not be replaced 
by an alternate juror. Then Medina added 
sternly: “I have this morning received 
many thousands of [telegrams] . . . It 
seems to me that it is utterly improper . . . 
to seek to influence the judge’s decision.” 

Unabashed, the Communist pickets 
who have ringed the Federal courthouse 
since the trial began continued to do just 
that. “How do you spell Medina? R-A-T. 
How do you spell Medina? KKK,” they 
shouted. 
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Keeping a Good Sport Clean 





... with the help of a “Friendly” Metal 


It was the big game between the fifth 
grade “regulars” and the “scrubs”! 


It was mud, sweat and jeers all the way. 


And it ended in a clean victory for the 
“scrubs”...on a dirty field! 


So, after cleaning up their rivals. they 
needed a good cleaning up themselves. 


No wonder this bruised young back, 
with all his battle scars, reaches for the 
soap. Soap that will not only clean his 
wounds but that is pure and clean itself. 

* * 

Why does soap have to be clean? Why 
must soap makers be as painstaking on 
this point as food manufacturers? 


Because the slightest contamination from 
corroded metal equipment can discolor 
the soap...even make it rancid and give 
it a strong odor. 


That's why makers of soaps and “‘soap- 
less” soaps depend upon “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel to guard purity. 

Equipment made of Nickel and Nickel 
alloys stands up against the attack of bit- 
ing acid, caustic and brine solutions. It 
resists corrosion and thus prevents con- 
tamination. It does not rust and form pits 
to harbor impurities. Smooth and tough, 
its bright surfaces help send you soap that 
scores a really clean victory over dirt. 


* * 


Just one more way “Your Unseen 
Friend” Nickel protects the purity of things 
you use every day... milk from sanitary 
dairy equipment... hot water from rust- 
proof Monel water heater tanks... food 
from Stainless Steel kitchens. 


But the Nickel is usually combined with 
other metals to do special jobs...so you 


seldom actually see it. That’s why it is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 
* * 
Write for Pree Booklet: 
“The Romance of Nickel” 


The interesting story of Nickel, 
from ancient discoveryto mod 






ern-day use, is told in this il- 
lustrated 60-page booklet. For 
your free copy, address 


Dept. 327 y, New York 5, N. Y. } 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“de, Nickel 


TRACE mate 


...Your Unseen Friend 


© 1949, T.1. N. Co. 
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"39, °49 .. . Again the Armor Clanks 


Ten years ago—Sept. 1, 1939—the 
world listened aghast to the rasping bark 
of an all-too-familiar voice: “I therefore 
decided to answer Poland in the same 
language it has already employed against 
us for several months.” Adolf Hitler had 
unleashed his armored divisions to over- 
whelm the Poles and begin the second 
world war—the “phony war,” as it was 
misnamed for a few months. Yet the war 
continued partly phony to the end in the 
sense that the Allies who were fighting 
Hitler turned out to be more nearly ene- 
mies than allies. It was thus inevitable 
that what started as a phony war should 
produce a phony peace. 

Ten years later—in the last days of 
August 1949—the clank of heavy armor 
broke the phony peace as another dic- 
tatorship used tanks to back up its threats 
against a smaller power. On Aug. 18 the 
Soviet Government had warned Yugo- 
slavia that its leadership was “at war with 
the Communist parties of the whole 
world” and threatened that if Belgrade 
did not heed Moscow’s warnings, Russia 
would “be forced to resort to other more 
effective measures.” 

This week Russian mechanized divi- 
sions were reported rolling into Hungary 
and deploying on the Yugoslav frontier. 
The Western world could not believe the 
Soviets meant to plunge into war to 


crush Marshal Tito, the arch-heretic. Yet 
until 1939 the Western world had never 
quite believed Hitler meant what he said. 
And now the lay priests in the Kremlin 
had rarely been more explicit. 


Tito vs. the Cominform 


Dawn was barely breaking on Aug. 12 
over the caviar-producing Yugoslav vil- 
lage of Kladovo, nestling along the not- 
so-blue Danube across from Rumania. A 
Russian gunboat showed up out of the 
gloom. In accordance with the inter- 
national Danube code adopted last year 
by the Balkan satellite states, Yugoslav 
guards ordered her to heave to for 
examination. The Russian warship ig- 
nored repeated signals. Instead, she 
steamed 200 miles upstream through 
Yugoslav waters, through the tortuous 
defiles of the lron Gate, past Belgrade it- 
self, and disappeared across the Hun- 
garian frontier. 

Just as inexplicably, the gunboat reap- 
peared last week end from Hungary, 
again ignored Yugoslav orders to halt, 
and steamed downstream to Rumania. 
The Yugoslav Government, denouncing 
the warship’s ‘deliberately provocative 
manner,” thereupon declared it would 
“certainly undertake the necessary steps 
to guard the integrity of its territorial wa- 


ters from similar violation in the future.” 
The upstream voyage began only four 
hours after the Kremlin had branded Mar- 
shal Tito as “an enemy and a foe,” and 
the return voyage only a week after Mos- 
cow threatened “other more effective 
measures” than diplomacy. 

All last week scare stories told of other 
supposed provocations. Yugoslavia’s big- 
gest ship, the 8,000-ton Partizarikka, was 
reported to have been set afire at Split. 
Its biggest oil refinery, at Rjeka (Fiume), 
was reported destroyed by Cominform- 
set fires. Its troops were reported occupy- 
ing the Rjeka harbor, the Pola naval base, 
and the Arsia coal mines to forestall 
further sabotage. The Pristina air field 
was reported attacked by unidentified 
aircraft coming from the direction of 
Albania. 

Belgrade, however, insisted that there 
had been “no irregular or extraordinary 
movements of troops anywhere in Yugo- 
slavia.” As if to prove its words, it let 
10,000 soldiers attend a Yugoslav-Israel 
soccer game in Belgrade. Nonetheless 
Yugoslav officials conferred repeatedly 
with American and British diplomats. 

The Yugoslav Government on Aug. 23 
reminded the Kremlin that (1) “It is an 
independent and sovereign state, and its 
peoples and its government are under no 
conditions willing to allow anyone whom- 
soever to interfere in their internal af- 
fairs.” (2) “[It] declares its readiness to 
approach a solution to all disputed ques- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. in accordance 
with international obligations” —which 
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Paths of Glory: One decade after Hitler’s attack on Poland, Europe wondered if a new war was brewing in Yugoslavia 
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would mean that the Kremlin would 
have to stoop to dealing with Tito. 

Although Yugoslavia betrayed no jjit- 
ters, the Cominform world unleashed the 
heaviest barrage to date in its war of 
nerves. In Moscow, a Pravda cartoon de- 
picted a swastika-shaped Tito wielding an 
ax labelled “Fascist terror” and groveling 
in front of Hitler. An Izvestia cartoon 
showed him as a dollar-fed cobra dancing 
to Wall Street’s tune. A Pravda article 
said “the bourgeois nationalist band of 
Tito must . . . pay with their heads.” In 
Bucharest for the fifth anniversary of its 
liberation, Soviet Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff raged at the “treacherous” 
and “criminal Tito clique.” Only 30 miles 
from the Yugoslav border a_full-dress 
Cominform military conference was held 
at the Grand Hotel Bulgarie, Sofia’s 
biggest, with a minimum of secrecy, as if 
to warn Tito of what might follow. 


> 


Significance-- 


Since the beginning of the quarrel with 


“Tito, the Russians directed the attacks 


against the Yugoslavs through the Comin- 
form or the satellite states. The most re- 
cent diplomatic notes, however, have 
been sent by the Soviet Government itself 
to the Yugoslay Government, thus di- 
rectly involving the Soviet Union in the 
battle. Did this portentous development 
mean Moscow had.finally decided to use 
the Soviet Army against Tito? From Lon- 
don, Paris, and Washington, NewswEEek 
burcaus sent the following analyses: 

Londen: Last year the British did 
not thnk Tito would last through Christ- 
mas. ‘They expected he would be over- 
thrown by a Russian-inspired revolt or 
perhaps simply assassinated. They still 
feel he is the No. | target of Russian poli- 
cy. The British reason that a state based 
on a fanatic lay religion like Communism 
cannot permit the continued existence of 
a heresy such as that headed by Tito. 
lleresy is catching, and’ this one could 
easily spread through the restive satellites 
and into the Soviet Union itself. 

The British do not think the Soviet 
Union will be obliged to employ armed 
force against Yugoslavia. The Russians 
can come very close to real war by insti- 
gating raids across the Yugoslav frontiers, 
inciting local rebellions which the Soviet 
satellite powers might aid, dropping 
agents by parachute, and sabotaging vital 
installations. This program is now appar- 
ently being put into effect, accompanied 
by a heavy propaganda offensive in Mos- 
cow. The London Daily Telegraph reports 
that the Cominform economic blockade 
has hurt Yugoslavia “to an extent not gen- 
erally realized in the West. Unless con- 
siderable outside aid is provided in the 
next six to nine months, the dislocation of 
the economy may become catastrophic.” 

Paris: The best informants strongly 
disbelieve that the new Russian pressure 
on Tito heralds military adventure. In- 
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European Photos 


Adenauer: New face of new Germany 


stead, the Kremlin is trying to create fear 
among the Yugoslavs in general and the 
people around Tito in particular. One ob- 
server, who has just returned from a 
visit to Eastern Europe, remarked: 
“There is no surprise in the new Russian 
maneuvers; on the contrary, it would 
have been a surprise if Russia hadn't 
taken this action.” 

Other Balkan observers don’t believe 
there is, as yet, any crystallized Titoism 
in the satellites. But they point out that 
the spirit of resistance and resentment is 
strong in Rumania, Albania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland, for various reasons. 
The Russian yoke is distasteful to the 
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Rumanians because they are easygoing 
and undisciplined. The Albanians and 
Czechs still maintain hope and_ feel 
cockier because of their position looking 
out on the Western world. While there 
are no signs of organized opposition 
within Poland, killings of government 
functionaries by peasants and factory 
workers are now so common that the gov- 
ernment provides strong protection for its 
top men. The recent epidemic of religious 
demonstrations is significant because the 
Poles traditionally seize such opportuni- 
ties to manifest their political 
ments. 

Washington: Diplomatic exchanges 
between Washington and Belgrade have 
been anything but diplomatic. They have 
been frank, blunt, at times almost’ bru- 
tally forthright. While Tito has made 
no bones of his dislike of capitalism, 
Secretary of State Acheson in turn has 
let him know that American aid, given 
and promised, represents a purely politi- 
cal expedient. 

Harshest of all, Tito has been informed 
that a Russian attack on Yugoslavia, no 
matter what American sympathy it might 
arouse, could not move the United States 
to military action. 

Military analysts doubt whether Russia 
will attack, even though they believe 
such an adventure would be a military 
cinch. They reason that the same virile 
nationalism which prompted the Yugo 
slavs’ clean break from Russia and the 
Cominform would incite them to a fierce 
if desperate resistance. The spectacle of 
Russian-Cominform power crushing a 
small Communist state, they say, would 
deeply dent Russian prestige among Com- 
munist parties in the free world and in 


Red China. 


senti 


GERMANY: 


One-Party Rule 


The government of the new Western 
German state began to take shape last 
week. The Christian Democrats, expo 
nents of free enterprise and leading party 
in the Aug. 14 elections, confirmed that 
they would not invite the election run 
ners-up, the Social Democrats (Socialists), 
to take part in a coalition. The election, 
said a Christian Democrat statement, con- 
stituted “a clear approval of free-trade 
economics as opposed to socialistic plan- 
ning.” 

Therefore, at the meeting of the Bunde 
stag—the Federal Parliament—at Bonn on 
Sept. 7, the Christian Democrats and 
their allies, the somewhat more conserva 
tive Free Democrats, will undertake to 
form a cabinet. The post of Chancellor 
(Premier) will go to Dr. Konrad Aden- 
auer, while the Free Democrat leader, 
Theodor Heuss, will probably become 
President of the new state. 

Vigorous at 73, Adenauer confidently 
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held a press conference in Bonn on Aug. 
23. He asked for eventual German “par- 
ticipation” in the Atlantic Pact, derided 
coalition governments, and warned Ger- 
mans against the overtures of Rudolf 
Nadolny, onetime ambassador to Mos- 
cow. Nadolny, apparently acting as an 
unofficial Soviet agent, had arrived at Bad 
Godesberg just up the Rhine and invited 
Western politicians and business leaders 
to discuss German “unity” with him. 


Mannstein or Moscow? 


“Nicht schuldig.” 

Seven times Field Marshal Erich von 
Mannstein repeated to a British Army 
court at Hamburg last week his plea of 
not guilty.* The 77-year-old former Ger- 
man commander was on trial for some of 
the formidable crimes charged against 
Nazi ringleaders in the Nuremberg trials 
four years ago. Chief among the charges 
against him were the mass executions of 
Poles, Russians, and Jews by German 
armies under his orders as chief of staft 
during*the campaigns in the East. 

Mannstein looked jaunty and confident 
as he appeared in court clad in a neat 
brown suit with a cigar jutting out be- 
neath his prominent hooked nose. The 
field marshal knew the British had been 
reluctant to try him at all—his is the last 
such trial—and had done so only because 


Mannstein appears in the German Army List as 
“Fritz Erich von Lewinski, genannt von Mannstein.” 
The fact that he had been adopted by the Mannstein 
family led some British correspondents to refer to the 
field marshal as a Jew. The Board of Deputies of 
British Jews indignantly protested. Actually, the 
Lewinski family were Christians 


American prosecutors at Nuremberg had 
forwarded a mass of evidence. In London 
Britons had collected a fund for his 
defense, to which Winston Churchill con- 
tributed $100. Of his two co-defendants, 
Field Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch 
had died, while Field Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt was too ill for trial. 
Mannstein’s British counsel, a Socialist 
M.P. named R. T. Paget, had thought out 
un ingenious defense. “A war crime,” he 
said, “is a crime committed against a 
nation. Whether a war crime against 
Russia can apply depends on Russian 
practice.” Paget then called a press con- 
ference and appealed for documentary 
evidence of Russian practice—especially 
from DP’s. The proceedings thus stood a 
chance of being turned into a trial not of 
Mannstein but of the Soviet Union. The 
Russians previously had prudently boy- 
cotted the trial. They thought Mannstein 
should have been turned over to them. 


BRITAIN: 


Self-Help and Free Advice 


Are the British working hard enough? 
For months Britons have been roused 
to indignation as Americans answered: 
No—sometimes at great length. Last week, 
in a series of three articles on the British 
financial crisis, The London Times gave 
this carefully considered answer. 

“Britain is the only important country, 
other than Canada, where the hours of 
work are shorter than they were before 
the war. There are signs that the quality 
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‘Tate Not State*: Using such slogans to fight the Laborites’ plan 
to nationalize the sugar industry, the Tate & Lyle Sugar Co., 
Britain's biggest, makes its truck placards read like editorials. 
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and intensity of working have suffered a 
relative decline compared both with for- 
mer standards and foreign achievement. 
In coal mining, output a shift has been 
less with more machinery to lighten the 
work, and absenteeism is high. Building 
is another industry where standards have 
fallen badly. These are not isolated ex- 
amples, and the falling-off has occurred 
in clerical as well as manual jobs. Labor 
turnover is commonly higher than it was, 
and much of the decline may perhaps be 
traced to the employment of very low- 
grade workers who were formerly unem- 
ployed. The inflationary pressure within 
the sterling area—with the consequent 
overdemand for labor—is no doubt a large 
part of the reason for this. Employers are 
under no compunction by pressure of 
prices to exact reasonable standards of 
work, and there is no real threat of dis- 
missal.” 

Are the high taxes levied to sustain the 
welfare state an important factor in the 
British crisis? The Times reached this 
conclusion: 

“The principal effects of heavy state 
expenditure are not exerted directly on 
costs. In so far as the expenditure is in- 
flationary it has encouraged high-price, 
high-cost production. Since tax allowances 
for depreciation have been based on 
initial costs of plant, which have become 
irrelevant as the cost of replacement has 
grown, income and profit taxes have been 
levied on sums that should have been 
available for capital renewal. More gen- 
erally, these heavy taxes have greatly re- 
duced the resources available to industrial 
companies and still more to private indi- 
viduals for investment. Finally, the sys- 
tem of taxation has limited the rewards 
which may come to successful business 
enterprise, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that this has discouraged 
effort...” 

Neither Alone nor Quickly: The 
Times articles gave a balanced appraisal 
of the many other complicated factors 
behind the British crisis. Some of these 
were obviously beyond the power of any 
British Government to remedy, either 
alone or quickly. But on some a start 
could be made. Last week, perhaps as 
an earnest of its good will before the 
Anglo-American-Canadian financial talks 
in Washington on Sept. 7, the British 
began discussing remedies for two crisis- 
producing factors. 

One was inflationary spending by the 
British Government. The Treasury there- 
fore presented a plan by which all gov- 
ernment departments would be cut by 5 
per cent as a target. The prospects for 
reaching the target were not very good, 
but it could serve as the opening wedge 
for beginning the “disinflation” that 
most economists recommend as the first 
step for the sterling area to take toward 
putting its own house in order. The gov- 
ernment received an assist from the pow- 
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Fle taught young America tts ps and qs 


Noah Webster and the other farm boys walked four miles 
to a cold little schoolhouse behind the church. 


They learned the names of dead kings who would never 
rule them, and the dates of past things that would never 
concern them, and of vanished cities they would never see, 
and jaw-breaking words they wouldn’t be caught dead 
using. That was school in those early days. 


When they were fourteen, the boys went back to the fields 
and forgot most of what they had been taught. 


Noah Webster didn’t forget. He never forgot the waste of 
opportunity in that dreary village school—the lost chance to 
teach American kids things they should know about their 
language and their country. 


So he wrote his own idea of what an American schoolbook 
should be. The Blue-Backed Speller people called it, 

and it was almost as good as playing hookey. It worked 

the way a boy’s mind does, starting with easy words 


Ue 


“—-P—— 


and going on to harder ones. It w asn't too uppity to have 
plain American words like whittle and chore, and all the 
beautiful place names the Indians had given to the 
American earth. 


It had wonderful stories about history and geography 

and science. It even had funny animal fables, each with its 
moral plainly stated, to help a boy grow in honest, 

manly ways. 


American children and their parents loved Mr. Webster's 
speller. They kept it in the parlor alongside the Bible. 

And most of the early builders of America—statesmen and 
lawyers, doctors and writers and engineers— 

got their letters from Mr. Webster's Blue-Backed Speller. 


Americans have always done their best for their children. 
We do it with books and schools, with sunshine and 
bicycles. And we do it by planning for the future. These 
are parts of the American harvest our children grow on. 
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“Car 


comfort test”—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


They’re trying it on for size! 


No, that model of a Plymouth car body 
isn’t going any place. It isn’t meant to! 
It’s one of many models we created to 
learn from people themselves how to 
build supreme comfort into the great 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler cars. 

Our engineers know that the best 
way to find out which seating arrange- 
ments are most restful and comfort- 
able is to let people try them out — 


in advance! 


So they built full-size models like 
this of the inside of cars — the engi- 
neers call them “mock-ups.” Then 
they installed real automobile seats 
and invited people to try them — all 


kinds and sizes of people — men and 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 





Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


women, big and small, thin, stout, 
short- and long-legged. 

Their opinion helped us place the 
new chair-height seats in just the 
right pesitions to let you see through 
windshield and windows without 
straining ... provide plenty of leg- and 
head-room ... build higher, wider 
doors for ease in getting in and out. 


We found ways to make the seats 
themselves more comfortable . . . ways 
to give you everything that means the 
utmost comfort in an automobile. 

It’s another example of the way 
practical, creative imagination im- 
proves every part of every car at 
Chrysler Corporation year after year. 
You'll like a/l the newest advances in 
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Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


the new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler — and dealers will be pleased 
to welcome you and show them to you. 


There's more comfort in the new Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler You sit in wider, chair-height 
seats, with more leg- and head-room. Bigger wind- 
shield and windows let you see better — doors are 
higher and wider; it's easier to get in and out. 
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erful Trades Union Congress executive 
when it announced its opposition to any 
wage increases. The Board of Trade in 
turn reduced prices of footwear, utility 
clothes, and household textiles by 5 per 
cent, although retailers protested it would 
“ruin” them. 

The other factor was the tendency of 
the great majority of British firms to rely 
on easy-to-sell markets in the sterling 
area—where inflationary spending. still 
creates a buyers’ market—instead of trying 
to crack the hard-to-sell American mar- 
ket. The cabinet toyed with the idea of 
offering special incentives to firms that 
went after the American market but 
momentarily could find no way of doing 
this without setting up a sort of privileged 
class. 

Friendly Suggestions: In struggling 
to solve some of their problems, the 
British received free advice from Paul 
Hoffman. The ECA head made London 
his last stop on a typical lightning tour of 
Marshall-plan countries. He capped a 
rush of lunches, dinners, and appoint- 
ments with a mass press conference under 
whirring movie cameras and klieg lights 
in the small ballroom of Claridge’s Hotel. 
His chief points: 
> Britain’s exports to the United States 
had declined from 6 per cent before the 
war to 4 per cent in 1948. (They are now 
probably running under 3 per cent.) 
> American tariffs are now appreciably 
lower than before the war and have 
reached about the same level as in 1914. 
> The British should “triple the total 
volume of British dollar exports, raising 
it from $600,000,000 to $1,800,000,000.” 
At this rate Britain could pay its own 
way. Even so, it would still amount to 
less than 1 per cent of the total American 
gross product of $254,000,000,000. 
In 1929, Britain sold the United 
States $1,000,000,000 worth of 
goods—a full 1 per cent of the then 
gross product of $100,000,000,000. 
> To achieve this goal, there should 
be an increase of “at least five times 
the number of British firms ener- 
getically engaged in selling to the 
dollar market.” The British should 
“first study carefully what Ameri- 
cans want; then make it at prices 
they are willing to pay and package 
it to appeal to the American con- 
sumer.” 

Meanwhile technical talks among 
American, British, and Canadian 
experts opened in Washington. This 
week both Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin de- 
part for the United States and the 
full-dress conference. At a meeting, 
in the newly redecorated Cabinet 
room in 10 Downing Street, Attlee 
sat at the center of the big table, 
looking out at St. James’s Park 
through the French doors, while on 
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“Remind me, some time, to 
telj you a very funny story 
about Cardinal Mindszenty.” 











Lancaster London Express 


The “lying capitalist press” laughs 


either side Cripps and Bevin argued 
about devaluing the pound. The influen- 
tial London Economist declared that it 
would be devalued, and most observers 
shared this view. But Cripps was reported 
adamant in his opposition, and one official 
remarked: “Devaluation is still a rude 
word we are not even permitted to scrawl 
on the walls.” 


Canterbury Tale 


Nearly everything about the Very Rev. 
Hewlett Johnson excites the malice of car- 
toonists and editorial writers: the long, 
stringy white hair, the bowsprit of a nose, 
the episcopal gaiters that accentuate the 
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tall frame—most of all, the incongruity of 
the Dean of Canterbury being one of the 
most unashamed and voluble supporters 
of the Communist cause in Britain. 

Four years ago the Mauve Dean* came 
to the United States, thus giving The 
New York Daily News occasion for a 
classically impish remark. The dean, ob- 
served The News, had come “by plane, 
not by witch’s broomstick.” Last week he 
hopped off—by plane—for Moscow to at- 
tend a meeting of the Soviet Congress of 
Peace Partisans. The prelate was in good 
form with his opening statement to the 
congress: “The lying capitalist press seeks 
to inflame fears of war through lies about 
the Soviet Union.” However, before he 
left London, the “pocket cartoonist” of 
The London Daily Express had the last 
laugh (see cartoon). 


Nonstop Pills 


Janet Wheelwright, 26 months old, of 
Leeds, acted like an infant Popeye who 
had gulped a double ration of spinach. At 
6:30 one morning last week she swal- 
lowed some RAF pep pills belonging 
to her airman-brother Dennis and was 
off on a marathon jag. Her mothe, rushed 
her to a dispensary for a sedative. 

But that did not quiet the child. Tak- 
en home, Janet recited Mother Goose, 
sang songs, danced, built castles of 
books, played with every.toy in the 
house, and dashed around tirelessly. Her 
parents, seven brothers and sisters, and 
two doctors took turns trying to calm 
her. They all gave up exhausted. 

By midnight Janet’s weary mother 
had had enough. She decided to take the 
girl back to the dispensary. But Janet 
insisted on hopping and skipping the full 
2 miles and was as irrepressible as 
ever on her arrival. Placed in a 
ward, she awoke her fourteen room- 
mates and gave them a sleepless 
night. It wasn’t until 8 a.m. that 
Janet dozed. An hour later she was 
off again for another madcap day. 
At 5 p.m. her pep pills finally wore 
off and Ker song-and-dance routine 
dissolved into tears. A fresh seda- 
tive finally sand-bagged her into a 
deep sleep. 


Winnie Picks a Winner 


Winston Churchill last week left 
the heated debates of the European 
Consultative Assembly in Stras- 
bourg—where a pretty girl made an 
unforgettable picture by planting a 
kiss on his cheek—for Lord Beaver- 
brook’s villa on the cool Mediter- 
ranean coast at Cap d’Ail near Nice. 
In fact, the sea was so cool Church- 
ill caught a chill when he went 
swimming. His doctor ordered him 


Keystone 


Churchill: A kiss abroad, a winner at home 


*Whistler’s definition of mauve: ‘“‘pink try- 
ing to be purple.” 
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to bed. Within three days, he was re- 
ported “gay as a lark.” 

His recovery was speeded by a phone 
call from London, saying that the first 
race horse he has ever owned had won its 
first race on a British track. As the crowds 
shouted “Come on, Winnie!” and “Good 
old Winnie!” the gray colt named Colo- 
nist If won $1,167 in the Upavon Stakes 
at Salisbury. The preceding race was won 
by a horse named Conservative. 


Not Cricket 


Three jet fighters, assigned to promote 
Royal Air Force recruiting, roared over 
the Edgbaston cricket ground in Birming- 
ham last week just as a Warwickshire bat- 
ter was swinging at the ball. Losing his 
aim, the batter hit into an easy out. Even 
though his team won, the Warwickshire 
County Cricket Club protested to the Air 
Ministry. “How on earth,” asked its sec- 
retary Leslie Deakins, “can a batsman 
concentrate under such conditions?” 


STRASBOURG: 
Speechmaking 


Time is working against us, and we are 
in danger of perishing while we sing the 
praises of a Europe we shall not have known 
how to create. 


As Paul Reynaud addressed the Euro- 
pean Consultative Assembly at Stras- 
bourg last week, he may have recalled 
the bitter days of the German invasion in 
1940, when, as Premier, he vainly went 
along with Winston Churchill’s proposal 
to unite the French and British empires. 
But now, as he took the initiative in pro- 
posing an economic union for the free na- 
tions of Western Europe, he insisted: 
“We are not ahead of the times. The 
times are ahead of us.” 

An orthodox economist and thrice fi- 
nance minister, Reynaud declared that 
the Council of Europe must create a 
European market, without trade barriers, 
and with a common gold-standard cur- 
rency. Otherwise, he foresaw, the end of 
the Marshall plan in 1952 would cause 
“catastrophe” and “a victory for Stalin.” 
He sharply reproached British Socialists 
as being too “conservative” toward fed- 
eration proposals, asking: “How can we 
create a European market if one country 
barricades itself behind the walls of 
austerity?” 

Forty-six of the 101 assemblymen—all, 
like Reynaud, members of Churchill's 
European movement—promptly proposed 
that the Council of Europe create a 
“European Economic Department.” This 
body would be charged with coordinat- 
ing European economies and would be 
given political authority over the Mar- 
shall plan’s Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 
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In parallel fields, the Assembly's Gen- 
eral Affairs Committee, headed by ex- 
Premier Georges Bidault of France, urged 
creation of a commission to study politi- 
cal-unity proposals, and the Legal and 
Administrative Committee, headed by Sir 
David Maxwell-Fyfe, British war-crimes 
prosecutor at Nuremberg, proposed a col- 
lective guarantee of human rights. 

So far the Council of Europe was tak- 
ing only a baby’s first faltering steps for- 
ward. But the Assembly president, Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium, thumped his 
chest like a proud father and asserted: 
“The experiment of Strasbourg in its be- 
ginnings has surpassed everything I ex- 
pected of it in the way of positive results.” 


PEOPLE: 


Diplomatic Perle 


“Women are just as smart as men, you 
know. There ought to be more women in 
public affairs.” 

Mrs. Perle Mesta, wearing a Hattie 
Carnegie oft-the-face hat of navy blue, an 
Adrian navy silk suit, diamond clip, blue 
veil and gloves, and brown fox fur, leaned 
back sedately in the Ritz Hotel garden 
in Paris last week. As the new American 
minister to Luxembourg, Washington's 
No. 1 party giver was determined to set 
her sex an example of simple dignity 
rather than chichi frivolity. She made it 
clear, as she held her first overseas press 
conference, that she would dine quietly 
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Reuter from European 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp: In Nook Camp the Lancashire Fusiliers maneu- 
ver in the British Army's experimental new combat suit, complete, with 
German-type cap, designed to replace the wartime battle dress .. . 


that evening in her single hotel bedroom. 
But her interviewers showed no mercy: 

Question: “Is this your first job of work, 
or have you ever done any work before?” 

Answer: “Why, I worked all the time. 
I am just about the hardest-working girl 
that ever came out of Washington.” 

Q: “What sort of work was that?” 

A: “Why, charity balls and such.” 

Q: “What is your appraisal of Wash- 
ington society?” 

A: “Washington society can be very, 
very useful if you want it to be... You 
get people together round a table, and 
before you know it all problems have 
been worked out.” 

Q: “Do you plan the same sort of thing 
on an international scale in Luxembourg?” 

A: “Yes, I hope to do the same sort of 
thing in Europe, through social functions, 
that I performed in Washington.” 

QO: “Even in the cold-war relations be- 
tween East and West?” 

A: “It might be applied . . . Yes, I look 
forward to ironing out some of the 
troubles of Europe.” 

Next morning Minister Mesta drove off 
in her Packard, loaded with twenty pieces 
of luggage and a supply of Coca-Cola 
(she is a teetotaler). She reached the 
Grand Duchy’s border at St. Martin, only 
to find nobody to welcome her. She was 
redirected to Rodange, the prescribed 
entry point 2 miles away, and thence to 
her modest, four-bedroom residence. 
Designed in the renaissance style but 
furnished in modern European manner. 


Newsweek 
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it was located close to Grand Duchess 
Charlotte’s palace, a shooting gallery, and 
a pig market. Asked what she thought 
of the 999-square-mile nation, Perle 
Mesta replied diplomatically: “In Amer- 
ica we have a saying that precious pearls 
come in small packages.” 


PARIS: 


Seersucker Invasion 


The waiter carefully picked out an 
American he was sure could speak 
French. Then, clearing his throat, he 
walked over to the table and said: “Mon- 
sieur, without offense, could I ask why so 
many of your compatriots wear those lit- 
tle delicatessen-keeper uniforms in the 
streets?” 

The same question, although different- 
ly phrased, cabled Newsweek's Paris bu- 
reau, recurred constantly through August 
in Paris. American tourists of all ages and 
both sexes streamed up and down the 
Champs-Elysées, through Montparnasse 
and Montmartre, wearing seersucker coats 
(delicatessen uniforms to the waiter), 
blue slacks or overalls, and giddy-colored 
beach attire. “I wonder,” snorted an elder- 
ly Frenchman sitting on a café terrace, 
“if they would run around the streets of 
New York looking like that?” 

It was a common French impression 
that Paris had been taken over by Ameri- 
cans and Swedes. The impression was 
perhaps justified by their eccentric dress 
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international 
...In the streets of Budapest Russian-trained Hungarian soldiers parade 
in shiny steel helmets and leather boots which also are reminiscent of 
those formerly worn by Adolph Hitler’s goose-stepping Wehrmacht. 


and tendency to gabble loudly in public 
places, but reliable statistics indicated 
that the Americans constituted only 14 
per cent and the Swedes only 10 of the 
August tourist invasion. 

On the last week end of the month 
Parisians made a concentrated effort to 
get away from the hot, humid city. Rare- 
ly was a shop found open, rarely a car in 
the streets. Even malefactors seemed to 
have fled the capital; most police blotters 
remained spotless, and newspapers were 
filled with crimes in the provinces. 

The Bordeaux forest fire which took 
the lives of 82 persons and destroyed 
100,000 acres of pineland, caused the 
government to declare a day of national 
mourning. Flags flew at half staff, and 
places of entertainment shut up for the 
day. The celebration of the liberation of 
Paris on Aug. 25, 1944, was postponed 
until Saturday night. But only a shrunken 
population and the tourists were around 
to watch the fireworks, lighted monu- 
ments, and the dancing in the streets. 

Smaller Griefs: Having leisure to 
ponder other problems, a group of 3,000 
operagoers signed their names to a vig- 
orous petition demanding that the gov- 
ernment clean up the interiors of the 
Opéra and the Opéra Comique, stamp out 
black-marketing in tickets, improve the 
quality of the casts, prevent ignoramuses 
from clapping at the wrong times, and 
stop letting late-comers pop in after the 
curtain is up. 


One signer remarked: “Every com- 
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plaint in its own good time. Next we'll 
complain about the rising prices, and 
after that about the strikes, and after that 
about the return of Parliament.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Prince Gottwald 


As Klement Gottwald rose from mak- 
ing cabinets (with hammer and _ nails) 
to making Cabinets (with hammer and 
sickle), he wasted no time reading es- 
capist fluff. Instead of love stories, mur- 
der mysteries, and fairy tales, he favored 
the sober tomes of Nikolai Lenin. Last 
week Czechoslovakia’s Communist Pres- 
ident threw out the fairy princes and 
made himself one of the new heroes of 
his nation’s schoolbooks. “Our children 
shall no longer find their examples in the 
princes of fairy stories,” decreed Bohu- 
mir Kujal, chairman of the government's 
editorial committee, “but in the shock 
workers and heroes of work.” 


INDONESIA: 


Bargaining at The Hague 


The thirteenth-century walls of the 
Ridderzaal (Hall of Knights) in The 
Hague echoed last week to the muted 
hopes, fears, and calculations of a hun- 
dred white and brown men, attempting 
at long last to achieve an amicable and 
equable union between 70,000,000 Indo- 
nesians and the proud Dutch, who so 
long were their masters. 

From The Hague, Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s London 
bureau, cabled that the long-awaited 
“ronde tafel conferentie” opened with 
more public and private expressions of 
optimism than might have been expected 
in view of the fact that Dutch and In- 
donesian soldiers are still shooting at each 
other in the vast, hot crescent of the 
Pacific islands. But no one expected the 
conference would be over in less than 
two months. By the end of the first week 
there were signs that the optimists might 
be as inaccurate as the official name of the 
conference, which actually is being held 
around an immense oval-shaped table. 

The Dutch, the Indonesian Republi- 
cans, the Federalists, and members of 
the United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia have not only to agree on the 
political form of union, with all its various 
facets, but they must decide the fate of 
Dutch New Guinea. They likewise must 
try to come to an understanding on the 
future economic and financial. relations 
between impoverished little Holland and 
the teeming archipelago, which contains 
fabulous potential wealth. 

The Dutch have already prepared the 
draft of an economic and financial agree- 
ment which, in the unlikely event of its 
acceptance, would seem to seal Indonesia 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 
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Remember wate : is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 


which cover hair and sealp with a 


dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 


must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
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hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
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like to feel Kre ml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. lt always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
_ excellent to lubricate a dry scalp 
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in a tight guilder area for perhaps anoth- 
er century. It would, for example, re- 
quire Indonesia to regulate exchange 
controls, currency rates, and all bank 
transactions in agreement with the Dutch 
Government and would even give the 
Dutch the veto on the selection of the 
president of the Indonesian National 
Bank. Moreover, the Dutch want Indo- 
nesia to assume obligations for previous 
Dutch credits and expenditures in the 
islands. 

Such terms might mean that the In- 
donesians would be working for the 
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Dutch almost in perpetuity. Aside from 
their obvious repugnance to such a pros- 
pect, the Indonesians are scarcely anxious 
to pay in effect for the cost of two Dutch 
military actions against them. They are 
also extremely wary of signing anything 
which might prevent them from getting 
American investments and credits inde- 
pendently. Indeed, they prefer to evade 
specific economic and financial agree- 
ments altogether until after their sov- 
ereignty has been formalized and Dutch 
troops have left Indonesian soil. 

The scene at The Hague last week be- 
trayed few outward signs of these deep 
and difficult conflicts of views. Indonesian 
visitors, cabled Vanderschmidt, mingled 
happily with window-shoppers in this 
pleasantly busy little city and scrambled 
for places on week-end sightseeing tours 
of the Netherlands. Both the Federalists 
and the Republicans were quartered in 
the Palace Hotel at Scheveningen, a near- 
by seaside resort, where they shared 
suspicions of Dutch food, the “cold” 
Dutch weather (in the 80s), and revolv- 
ing doors. However, the visitors exclaimed 
with surprised pleasure on how nice the 
Dutch could be at home. 


CHINA: 


Cheerleader Chiang 


On Shameen Island, Canton’s once 
bustling foreign quarter, the American 
Consulate stood padlocked last week for 
the first time in 63 years. So did the 
temporary American Embassy, whose 
threshold promptly became a Chinese 
beggarwoman’s bed. The files and furni- 
ture were either removed to the British 
colony of Hong Kong or were stored in 
Canton under British supervision. Key 
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The U.S. Embassy’s threshold becomes a beggarwoman’s bed 


personnel temporarily commuted by air 
from Hong Kong. 

If American policy already conceded 
Nationalist China’s emergency capital to 
the Communist armies, now only 140 
miles away, Chiang Kai-shek did not. The 
Nationalist Generalissimo flew there from 
his island stronghold of Formosa to buck 
up sagging spirits, and thence on to 
Chungking, China’s refugee capital in 
wartime, in hope of heading off war-lord 
defections to the Reds. “Today Chung- 
king will again become the center for the 
fight against aggression,” Chiang prophe- 
sied. “Today I come back here as if to my 
birthplace, and I feel a deep stirring with- 
in me.” He had thought of flying on to 
Lanchow, chief Nationalist bastion in 
China’s Moslem northwest, only to learn 
that over it already twinkled the Red 
Star. 

In the Communist northeast, mean- 
time, the Reds set up a separate “Peo- 
ple’s Government” at Mukden to rule 
Manchuria, China’s richest industrial sec- 
tion, which Japan had once made a pup- 
pet state. This action had been fore- 
shadowed by a recent Manchurian-Rus- 
sian barter deal. 


*% Newsweek 
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Unhappy Birthdays 


By Chinese tradition, the most sump- 
tuous birthday parties are given for older 
persons on their 50th, 60th, 70th, and 
following anniversaries to wish them long 
life. Such parties feature two dishes 
which symbolize longevity: (1) a noodle 
concoction and (2) a peach-shaped cake 
made of rice flour. Last week Gen. Chou 
En-lai, vice chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party, who himself turned 50 
last. year, announced that blockaded 
China must give up the luxury of birth- 
day parties. The 70th birthdays of Com- 
munist leaders Hsu Teh-li and Wu Yu- 
chang should be celebrated, he said. But, 
he added, “there are many of us who are 
over 50. If we celebrate in every case, 
there will be no end of the celebrations.” 


JAPAN: 


Hurrah for the Tax Man 


Before the war most Japanese firms 
kept two or three sets of books for in- 
come-tax purposes. The amount of tax 
to be paid was the subject of negotiations 
between the firm and the collector. The 
system, like so many anomalies in Japan, 
worked after a fashion. However, under 
the stress of war and occupation, it fell 
to pieces and, partly to make up for 
difficulties in collection, the Japanese 
Government raised taxes to extremely 
high levels. 

Last spring the United States sent over 
a mission, headed by Prof. Carl S$. Shoup 
of Columbia University, to reform the tax 
system. The Japanese did not conceal 
their fear that, like other occupation- 
sponsored reforms, this one would be 
totally unsuited to Japanese conditions. 
Last week the commission astonished 
Tokyo by bringing out a tax plan that 
pleased practically everyone. Top income 
taxes were reduced from 84 to 55 per 
cent, the corporation excess-profits tax 
was abolished, high inventory write-up 
taxes were replaced by a 6 per cent 
revaluation of assets levy, and personal 
exemptions were increased. Individual 
taxes remained heavy, but the reform 
encouraged enterprise and new invest- 
ment, especially by foreign companies. 

One Japanese businessman commented 
to Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Tokyo bureau: “These recommen- 
dations appear to be the result of an 
understanding and human approach to 
our problem of balancing economic neces- 
sity and the individuals’ near-desperate 
conditions. I feel there will be immediate 
favorable reactions in employment, small 
credits, and salary payments.” 





Joseru B. Puitiips, whose col- 
umn Foreign Tides usually appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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Know how a 
freezer saves you 


more than money? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you 


how to save meal-making time with this new freezer 


from the makers of America's No. 1 Refrigerator ! 


You'll save hours of work, save shop- 
ping trips, cut food waste to a minimum 
with this new family-size Frigidaire 
Home Freezer. Best of all, you'll save 
the fresh flavor, appearance and _ nutri- 
tional values of food when you preserve 
it this modern way. 


Frigidaire features give you new con- 
venience, greater safety in this 8.4 cu. ft. 
model. It has a permanent fast-freezing 
shelf—new counter-balanced lid that 
lifts at a touch, can’t pinch fingers— 
automatic light —automatic safety alarm 
—extra-thick, sealed-tight insulation. It 
keeps up to 290 Ibs. of food at correct 
low temperatures at all times. 


It’s engineered by Frigidaire—by the 
men who developed America’s No. 
Refrigerator—smartly styled by Ray- 





Freezes 
and stores 
290 (bs. 
of food / 


mond Loewy. And it’s powered by the 
dependable, economical cold-making 
mechanism only Frigidaire can give you, 
the famous Meter-Miser. 


Visit your Frigidaire Dealer, today. Sce 
all the Frigidaire Home Freezers—up to 
26 cu. ft. capacity. See, too, other new 
Frigidaire Home Appliances. Find your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s name in Classified 
Phone Directory: or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 





Famous Meter-Miser mechanism provides an 
ocean of cold on a trickle of current. It’s 
sealed in steel, oiled for life. Guarded by 
5- Year Protection Plan. Only Frigidaire has it. 


Sliding Storage Baskets keep foods you expect 
to use first at top—permit easy access to 
space below. One of many extra-convenience 
features in a Frigidaire Home Freezer. 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it's ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


FR 
\\ Millions use Bayer Aspirin to 
Prive ordinary headache, be- 
cause it starts disintegrating 


with astonishing speed ...is actually 
ready to go to work in two seconds. And 
they know this is why Bayer Aspirin 
brings quick relief. 

But important as fast relief is when 
you’re in pain, there are also other rea- 
sons why Bayer Aspirin is the choice 
of millions. 

First, it’s remarkably effective. Second, 


In 16 Seconds A 
Trotter Can Travel 


One Furlong 
.. But In Only 


6) 
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my = Bayer Aspirin 
Is Keady To Go 
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it’s wonderfully. gentle. In fact, Bayer 
Aspirin’s single active ingredient is so 
effective, doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief...is so gentle to the 
system mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Do as 
millions do—use Bayer Aspirin for fast, 
dependable relief from headache, neuri- 
tic or neuralgic pain. And when you buy, 
buy by name. Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use 
by millions of normal people, without ill effect, 
one thing you can take with complete 
confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 








‘CANADIAN AFFAIRS- 


DISASTER: 


Arctic Crackup 


Last winter a polio epidemic swept the 
Canadian northland. Many Eskimos died. 
and thousands of square miles of the 
Arctic were quarantined. The govern- 
ment has been bringing crippled sur 
vivors to Winnipeg for physiotherapy. 

On Aug. 15, a twin-engined amphibi- 
ous Canso plane of the Royal Canadia 
Air Force took off for the north from 
Stevenson Field in Winnipeg. Its origina! 
mission was to replace  furloughed 
weather-bureau personnel from the Baf- 
fin Island meteorological outpost more 
than 300 miles inside the Arctic Circle. 
On the outward trip it picked up, at 
Chesterfield Inlet, seven hospital-bound 
Eskimos and a 24-year-old Brockville, 
Ont., physiotherapist. 

The plane performed its errand on 
Baffin Island and reached Churchill, on 
the shore of Hudson Bay, on its way 
home. It was last reported on the night 
of Aug. 21, some two hours out of 
Churchill. When it failed to arrive in 
Winnipeg, the search and rescue service 
of the RCAF went into action. * 

On Aug. 23 RCAF planes sighted the 
burned wreckage of the Canso in a rugged 
mountainous region, 250 miles northeast 
of Winnipeg. “No survivors” was the 
terse report. Twenty persons had died in 
one of the worst air disasters in Canadian 
history: seven crewmen, seven crippled 
Eskimos, four weather-station men, the 
physiotherapist (who was on her way 
home to be married), and a Canadian 
Press reporter. 

What had happened seemed clear. The 
pilot of the Canso had run into a severe 
storm. Flying under it, he tried to land on 
an unnamed, unmapped lake. As he came 
in, he hit a rise in the ground. 

Night Flights: Why the crash had 
occurred was less clear. As the RCAF 
opened an investigation, Canadians hotly 
debated the responsibility. Critics charged 
the territory was dangerous for night 
flying. The RCAF commander at Winni- 
peg scoffed at this. Night flights north 
and south from Churchill, he said, were 
frequent and routine. 

Northerners who knew about the con- 
stant conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the federal government over 
Eskimo and Indian health wondered 
whether this might have had an indirect 
bearing on the accident. 

The church wants to do its own hos- 
pitalization and treating of the natives. 
At Moosonee, for example, when the gov- 
ernment moved a badly infected Indian 
girl from a church nursing station to a 
sanitarium in Southern Ontario, a Cath- 
olic bishop gave an interview saying the 
girl had been virtually kidnapped. 

It was known at Winnipeg that the 
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plan was for the lost plane to pick up the 
sick Eskimos as quickly as possible and 
get out before the church authorities 
could interfere. For the same reason the 
plan was kept secret, and possibly the 
plane had hurried more than it normally 
would. 


THE DOMINION: 
Elections Coming Up 


Canada had a general election less than 
three months ago. Last week there was 
every prospect that within a couple of 
months there would be a “little general 
election.” Two Cabinet ministers resigned 
to take judicial posts. Two Members of 
Parliament were appointed superior-court 
judges. One M.P. gave up his seat to 
become clerk of the House of Commons, 
and one died. This left six vacancies in 
the House before it opened. 

Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent said 
by-elections would be held as soon as 
possible, “certainly before the end of the 
year.” These will give the Conservatives 
their first chance to start a comeback after 
their disastrous defeat in June. 

The new appointments brought two 
great Canadian names into the Cabinet 
list: Edouard Rinfret, appointed Post- 
master General, is the son of Chief Jus- 
tice Thibaudeau Rinfret. The new Solici- 
tor General is Hugues Lapointe, son of 
the late Justice Minister Ernest Lapointe. 
It was the death of the senior Lapointe 
which brought St. Laurent into the gov- 
ernment and started his political career. 
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Jim Lynch 
Canada’s Prettiest: Margaret 
Lynn Munn, 24, will represent 
Canada at the Miss America 
pageant to be held in Atlantic 
City this month. Betty Jean 
Ferguson, Miss Canada of 1948, 
crowns her smiling successor. 
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EASY DOES IT! 


result — more 
productive man hours 


TOWMOTOR 
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every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH: 
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1-LOW STEP-UP 2-WIDE SEAT 
3-GOOD VISIBILITY 


—Towmotor Efficiency Features 


Your driver is seated at his important 
task . . . with plenty of leg room, 
seat room and “‘see"’ room to do a 
more efficient, faster, better job. 





TOWMOTOR 
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RECEIVING © PROCESSING 


Another development pioneered by Tow- 
motor is the exclusive design which permits 
greater freedom and ease of operation for 
the fork lift truck operator—increasing his 
alertness and efficiency in the safe handling 
of loads up to 15,000 Ibs. Compare Tow- 
motor with any other lift truck and you will 
see why Towmotor’s outstanding features 
make every Mass Handling job easier, 
faster, safer. Write for a copy of the ‘Op- 
erators Guide.’ Towmotor Corporation, Div. 
47, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities in 


U. S. and Canada. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


© STORAGE ® 


DISTRIBUTION 
35 





















UPHILL AND DOWN, HIGH OVERHEAD 
BETWEEN LAKE ERIE AND THE OHIO 
RIVER , COAL AND IRON ORE MAY SOON BE TRAVELING 
THE NEW “ROLLER COASTER* ROUTE. ON MONSTER TWIN 
BELTS, THIS REVOLUTIONARY CONVEYOR IS EXPECTED 
TO DELIVER EACH HOUR 5400 TONS OF ORE IN ONE 
DIRECTION ... 3400 TONS OF COAL IN THE OTHER. FOR 
CONVEYORS OF MANY SIZES AND USES, BORG-WARNER 
DIVISIONS THAT SPECIALIZE IN GEARS AND CHAINS AND 
CLUTCHES PRODUCE MANY IMPORTANT OPERATING 
PARTS 
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_., SAVES GAS IN AUTOMOBILES / TO THE RESCUE F cel 
IN B-W $ FAMOUS AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE , THE GEARS ARE CAN NOW MAKE EVERY GALLON OF WATER 
SAT “PLANE TO" COT ORE Cats EE cea oem THEY CARRY DO THE WORK OF 4. THE WATER |S MADE “WETTER" 
pandeateeeted So IT. WITH THIS SPECIAL BY ADDITION OF A NEW CHEMICAL ... S50 THAT IT SOAKS DEEP INTO 

, B-W'S WARNER GEAR MAKES IT POSSIBLE BURNING MATERIALS INSTEAD OF RUNNING OFF. THOUSANDS OF 


FOR THE ENGINE TO RUN SLOWER WHEN A CAR HAS PICKED Dut 
UP SPEED. THIS SAVES GAS... GIVES UPTO "FREE MILES INIO. HEE. TRUCKS USE DEPENDABLE BaW PARTS, INCLUDING HEAVY-DUTY 
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PUTTING FATHER TIME ONICE...... 
GEARING CARS FOR ‘FREE‘MILEAGE.. 
STRETCHING STAINLESS STEEL / 


IN SO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY 
TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY DAY* 


* FOR EXAMPLE 319 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS: BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 
APPLIANCES. 













D “AAKING MARATHON / 


col SURVIVING THE 
EQUIVALENT OF 80 YEARS 
OF NORMAL USE -- A TEST 

UNIT OF B-W’S NORGE COLD-MAKING 

MECHANISM, THE SUPER-DEPENDABLE 








ROLLATOR,, |S STILL RUNNING 24 
HOURS A DAY. 





















FROG LEAPS 51 CENTURIES! 


THIS “OLDEST FROG IS MADE OF COPPER. FOR 
COPPER WAS THE ONLY NON-PRECIOUS METAL 
WORKED IN THE ANCIENT WORLD OF 3200 B.C. 
TODAY, BORG-WARNER ACTUALLY 

USES OVER 1,000 DIFFERENT 
METAL ALLOYS IN THE MAKING 
OF ITS FAMOUS PRODUCTS. 








' L CARBON STEEL 
E STAINLESS STEEL 

1 SEALING WELD 
S INSULATION 


TO PRODUCE ITS FAMOUS PATENTED ING-A-CLAD 
STEEL, B-W’SINGERSOLL CASTS AN INGOT OF CARBON 
STEEL AROUND TWO BARS OF STAINLESS STEEL 
WHICH ARE INSULATED FROM ONE ANOTHER. THE 
WHOLE IS HEATED -- ROLLED-~ AND THE FLATTENED 
SANDWICH IS THEN SHEARED OPEN. RESULT: 2 
SHEETS OF STAINLESS SURFACED STEEL / THIS ¢ 
METHOD MAKES STAINLESS STEELGOS TIMES 4g 
AS FAR. * 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING co., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 

CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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CUBA: 
Heave-Ho for a General 


In Latin America the ouster of a civilian 
President by an ambitious general is noth- 
ing new. But when a civilian President 
throws out a general that is news. Last 
week President Carlos Prio Socarras of 
Cuba made such news by unceremonious- 
ly dismissing his Chief Of Staff, Gen. 
Genovevo Pérez Damera. 

Prio had inherited Pérez from his pred- 
ecessor, former President Ramon Grau 
San Martin. It was no secret that the two 
were not congenial and that Prio was not 
satisfied with the general. But Prio didn’t 
feel strong enough to dismiss Pérez. 

Last week the President felt stronger. 
On Aug. 23, while Pérez was on his plan- 
tation in Camagiiey Province, Prio sud 
denly ordered Gen. Ruperto Cabrera 
back from New York in a special plane. 
Two hours after arrival the President 
named him Chief of Staff. At midnight 
the President and his aides went to Camp 
Columbia, the main military establish 
ment near Havana. No one was on duty 
at the headquarters building, and the key 
could not be found. An aide broke a 
window and opened the door. Prio tele- 
phoned Pérez and told him he was fired. 
Then he called defense chiefs to the camp 
and told them what he had done. 

The next day Prio broadcast an ex- 
planation to the public: “Pérez attempted 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





to raise a wall of isolationism between 
the President and other officers of the 
army,” he charged. It was said that no 
officer could see the President without 
the knowledge of Pérez, who had hand- 
picked the palace guard. 

The arrogant and lavish-living Pérez 
was never popular with the people or the 
army. His dismissal strengthens Prio con- 
siderably in the eyes of the public. Even 
the antagonistic University Students Fed- 
eration approved. A group of congress- 
men congratulated the President on “res- 
cuing the civil power.” Cubans generally 
hoped this was a sign that the power of 
the military was declining. 


CHILE: 


Cleaning Out the Reds 


Tired and hungry from their two-day 
sitdown strike in the Lota mines, some 
thousand Chilean coal miners obeyed 
army orders to come out on Aug. 22. The 
miners wanted to get their hands on 
Communist agitators in the mining area. 
The Reds, they said, had tricked them 
into striking by telling them that revolu- 
tion had broken out in Santiago, that the 
whole country was in the grip of a gen- 
eral strike, and that the government of 
President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla had 
been overthrown. Actually, Gonzalez had 
squelched riots in Santiago and labor dis- 
orders in the copper, coal, and nitrate 
regions on the coast (Newsweek, Aug. 





Malcolm Burke 


Keep Out: Julio Paredes and his wife lost everything, including 
four members of their family, in the August earthquake in Ecuador. 
When they came back to search the ruins of their house in Pelileo, 
a soldier (right) stopped them. His orders were to prevent looting. 
The fat hen under the soldier's arm, Newsweek's correspond- 
ent reported, “comes under the head of privileged requisitioning.” 


29). Now his government was putting its 
house in order. 

The first step was a cleanup of Com- 
munists. A high official of the Chilean 
Bureau of Investigation charged that the 
riots and strikes were part of an inter- 
national Communist plot to “neutralize” 
the Latin American countries. More than 
400 Communist Party members and 
union officials were arrested, and 587 
government employes, including two con- 
suls. were fired for being Communists. 

Gonzalez also recognized that popular 
resentment against high living costs fur- 
nished tinder to the Communists. He 
cracked down on several hundred San- 
tiago shops for violations of price, weight, 
and quality regulations. The govern- 
ment asked congress to reduce rents by 
10 per cent,, forbade new price rises for 
wheat, bread, and coal, and repealed the 
tiny increase in bus fares which started 
the riots. The assistant manager of the 
Santiago Gas Consumers Co. was ban- 
ished to Pisagua, Chile’s Siberia, for 
overcharging his customers. 

On Aug. 22 the President, who had 
interrupted his convalescence from a 
minor operation to deal with the crisis, 
was ordered to bed for three days. As 
the week ended, the country was quiet. 


BOLIVIA: 


Revolt in the Andes 


In May and June there were bloody 
riots in the tin mines of Bolivia, an abor- 
tive general strike, and an attempted in- 
vasion by political exiles. The govern- 
ment called it a prelude to revolution. 
The trouble was suppressed, and a period 
of uneasy peace followed. 

Last week the peace ended abruptly. 
At dawn on Aug. 27 dissident army 
forces, allegedly backed by the National- 
ist Revolutionary Movement, struck in 
five of the chief cities of Southern Bo- 
livia. In Oruro and Potosi the revolt was 
quickly put down. As the week ended, 
Sucre and Santa Cruz had been recap- 
tured, but fighting was still going on at 
Cochabamba. On Sunday night there 
were reports that tin miners at Catavi, 
center of the May riots, had revolted. 
The government said the situation was 
“still very grave.” 

Significance -- 

Even if the government wins this bat- 
tle with the MNK and its backers the 
war is far from won. The illiterate, pov- 
erty-stricken Indian tin miners of Bolivia 
are highly susceptible to the socialistic 
propaganda of the MNR, and they con- 
tinue to be a potentially explosive force. 
There will be no permanent peace in Bo- 
livia until the government finds some way 
to raise their living standards and to solve 
the other social and economic problems 
of the country. 


Newsweek, September 5, 1949 
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Very real progress has been made in protecting 
the health of America’s school-age children. 


The present mortality rate for children, who are 
5 to 14 years of age, is only about one fourth of 
what it was in 1900. For example, since that date, 
the death rate for measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria combined has been reduced 
about 95 per cent. 


While these achievements are noteworthy, there 
is still much to be done in improving child health. 
As an illustration, some authorities have found that 
about one child in every 25 of those they have 
examined has poor hearing, one in every 8 has a 


a 


Children need a nourishing 
diet with plenty of “‘build- 
ing foods”’ such as milk, fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and eggs, 
for growth and for strong 
bones. 


Sufficient sleep is particu- 
larly important. Most chil- 
dren, between the ages of 5 
and 12 years, should have 
about 12 hours sleep every 
night. 











READY FOR SCHOOL? 


defect in vision, while 8 out of every 10 have some 
tooth decay. 


Such impairments often handicap a child at 
school, and may lead to lower marks and unhappi- 
ness. As physical defects may go unnoticed by par- 
ents, it is wise for children to have thorough medical 
and dental examinations before school starts. 


These examinations may help reveal conditions 
requiring corrective treatment, and may also pro- 
vide information as to the child’s general level of 
health. As a result, the doctor may make various 
suggestions to help the child to keep in the best pos- 
sible physical condition throughout the school year. 








Regular exercise, out of 
doors if possible, helps 
develop muscles, improves 
posture, and stimulates the 
functioning of all parts of 
the body. 


As either underweight or 
overweight may affect good 
health, it’s wise ‘to try to 
keep a child’s weight about 
normal for his age and build. 





Parents can do much to help make 
the school year healthier and happier 
for their children by understanding 
the physical condition of each of them, 
and encouraging a daily routine of 
health habits in accordance with the 
doctor’s suggestions. , 


Other information about the 
health of children may be found in 
Metropolitan’s booklet,99-D, entitled 
“Common Childhood Diseases.”’ To 
get your free copy, just fill out and 
mail the coupon at right. 


COPYRIGHT 1949-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


=% 
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(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet 99-D, ‘‘Com- Ny ” 
mon Childhood Diseases.” ah 
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June and Ralph: Too many RSVP’s 


dJackpot: In the excitement of winning 
a $4,600 prize on the Break the Bank 
radio show, West Point cadet RALPH 
STEPHENSON and his fiancée, June Mc- 
FARLAND, invited the radio audience to 
their wedding in the military academy 
chapel next June. Although the chapel 
seats only 1,200, in two days 5,000 
romantic radio listeners accepted the in 
vitation. Col. Paut HARKINS, comman 
dant of cadets, announced: “We are grati- 
fied at the wonderful response from the 
public but ask them not to attend...” 


Harmony: For the first time since their 
controversy over Federal aid to educa- 
tion, Mrs. ExLeanor Roosevevr and 
Francis CarpinaL SPELLMAN had a 
“friendly conversation” over a glass of 
iced tea when the cardinal dropped in 
at Hyde Park. “The other afternoon,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt reported, Miss 
Thompson came upstairs to my desk, 
looking somewhat breathless, and said: 
‘Cardinal Spellman is on the porch and 
he wants to see you.” The cardinal [was] 
on his way to dedicate a chapel in Peek 
skill. We had a pleasant chat, and | 
hope the country proved as much of a 
tonic for him as it always is for me.” 


Memorial: Atlanta friends of the late 
Marcarer Mircuec., author of “Gone 
With the Wind,” launched a nationwide 
movement to build a new Grady Hospital 
emergency wing, the Margaret Mitchell 
Memorial Pavilion, in memory of one of 
the hospital’s most famous patients. 


Thank-You Netes: In Hannibal, Mo., 
Mrs. SypNey Rur.epce tearfully thanked 
the public for sending in funds to appeal 
the conviction of her husband, Dr. Ropert 
C, RUTLEDGE, now serving a 70-year term 
for murder (Newsweek, June 6). Mean- 
while, in the Fort Madison, Lowa, prison, 
Rutledge was taking to the life “very 
well.” He was playing the saxophone and 
clarinet in the band. 
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IN PASSING 


Intentions: While INcrip BERGMAN 
sat placidly knitting nearby, RoBerto 
Rosse. Int, Italian film director, removed 
all doubts that he would marry the actress 
when she has divorced Dr. Peter Linp- 
sTROM. “Of course I intend to,” Rossellini 
explained. “Were we two ordinary peo- 
ple the whole thing would have attract- 
ed no attention whatever. I admit that 
being what we are we have no right to 
privacy .. . But what I would ask is that 
newspapermen and people in general do 
not forget that we are human beings like 
themselves—we fall in love. Sometimes 
it is fate, I guess.” 


Reyal Provender: Gourmets eagerly 
welcomed the first shipment of Scottish 
grouse to arrive in New York this year, 
particularly since the game birds, selling 
at $10.50 a brace, were bagged by Kinc 
Georce VI's hunting party on Aug. 12, 
officially opening the season on Scot- 
land’s Balmoral moors. 


Silver Skates: Canada’s pert blond 
skating star, BARBARA ANN Scort, was in 
Hollywood considering screen offers, in- 
cluding a tentative deal for a co-starring 
role with United States skating champion 
Dick Burton in “Hans Brinker,” for 
Walt Disney. A movie career, Barbara 
said, “would be like living in a make- 
believe world. But I'd rather have pic- 
tures with more emphasis on story and 
less on skating.” 








Acme 


Barbara Ann Scott: In a dream world 





Reuter from buropean 


Sylvia: Who’s Who at the Zoo 


Twisted Tail? The biggest attraction at 
the London Zoo was SyLvIA, a seven- 
week-old cub of Rota, the African lion 
presented to Winston Churchill. Scowl- 
ing ferociously, Sylvia managed to look 
like a small symbol of Britannia’s might. 


Serry: New York Post columnist Ear. 
Witson, who cabled from Europe that 
English girls-were “emaciated Eves . . 
It takes three or four of them to be as 
plump as an umbrella,” (Newsweek, 
Aug. 29), was snowed under by a moun- 
tain of vitriolic mail. Still maintaining 
that he was right, Wilson apologized 
“humbly and abjectly.” 


Strippy City: The bawdy night life of 
Chicago and environs stunned The New 
York Daily Mirror night-club columnist 
Lee Mortmen last week. Blushing free- 
ly at strip-teasers running rampant, he 
informed readers in “big, wise, but pub- 
licly decent” New York that Chicago's 
burlesque bars “made me turn my head 
away, abashed and embarrassed.” 


Cure-all; Long in disgrace for a “bour- 
geois” taint in his music, Dmirri SHos 
TAKOVICH was back in the- Kremlin's 
good graces, He set to music a poem in 
praise of Generalissimo Joseph Stalin's 
forestry program. 


Win or Lose: On the same day in 
Boston, bandits hijacked a heavily ar- 
mored truck and escaped with $40,000. 
and James Weapick, a chef, turned ove 
to police a canvas bag containing $59,119 
he found on the floor of a café. 


Life Member?, The WCTU announced 
that it had received $25 and an applica 
tion for lite membership in the name o! 
Marcaret TRUMAN, sent in by Miss 
ANNA Payne of Arlington County, Va 
Miss Truman did not know she was be 
ing enrolled; Miss Payne admitted sh« 
had met Margaret only once. 


QO Newsweek, September 5, 1919 
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Its Resources, Natural and Man- 
Made, Are Responsible For a New 
Era of Growth... 





Almost any type of industry can find a profitable location today 





in the busy, growing Ohio River Valley. The many industrial advan- 
tages of this great territory are flexible . . . equally advantageous for 
chemicals and clothing ... textiles and tools... for cement, ce- 
ramics, food, feed, machinery, electrical appliances, iron and steel, 
rubber products, shoes and sporting goods. These and many other 
industries are prospering today in this great valley — and there’s room 
for plenty more. 

If you're screening locations for your new plant, write today to the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer N-212,Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Let the specialists of this department 
help you gather all the data you'll need about the Great Ohio River 
Valley Section of The Land of Plenty .... one of the nation’s 


great manufacturing sections. 
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* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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Feeding Problem 

“Now, dear, just eat a bite of this. It’s 
good for you.” 

“IT won't! I won't! I won't!” 

For decades parents have stabbed at 
their high-chair-age children with heap- 
ing spoonfuls of food, only to have the 
youngsters effectively dodge the thrusts. 

Public-health officials in Milwaukee, 
Wis., faced with frequent queries about 
how to get a child to eat, started a clinical 
service five years ago to help mothers with 
the problem. Last week Miss Hedwig R. 
Poehler, nutritionist with the Milwaukee 
Health Department, reported in the 
Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion on the Habit Clinic findings. 

Fathers and mothers, according to Miss 
Poehler, are often responsible for the re- 
fusal of their children to eat. Worried 
about strict adherence of their child to a 
prescribed diet, they attempt to force 
him. The result is that the child becomes 
hostile to food, mealtime, and even to his 
parents. To avoid this the Habit Clinic 
tries to equip parents with a different, 
though scarcely revolutionary, approach: 

Do’s and don’t’s recommended by Miss 
Poehler: 

P Stop directing attention to the child 
when he does not eat. Avoid such prac- 
tices as forcing him to stay at the table 
until his plate is empty and urging him 
to “eat a bite for grandpa.” 

> Let the child decide whether he wants 
to come to the table. 

> Develop an “eagerness” in the child for 
food. One way is to put an empty plate 
before him. This will remove the impres- 
sion in his mind that his parents are 
anxious about his eating. 





Rejuvenation: During the day many beds are 
empty at St. Francis Hospital in East Dulwich, 
England—not because of a shortage of patients 
but because the old folk are encouraged to get 
up and about. Some who have been bedridden for 
years relearn use of atrophied muscles through 
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> Put only nutritious foods.on the table. 
This gives the child a chance to pick the 
food he wants without having a special 
dish steered at him by his parents. 


Japanese Housecleaning 


The following report was assembled 
by Newsweek Far Eastern correspond- 
ent Compton Pakenham: 


If Japan’s health situation in August 
1945 was not actually desperate, it 
showed every indication of becoming so. 
In the growing internal chaos, the an- 
tiquated health system had _ practically 
broken down, Public water and sewer 
systems, where they had existed in larger 
cities, had been destroyed or badly 
needed repair. In towns damaged by fire 
and bombs, people were crowded into 
the remaining shelter. Restricted and un- 
balanced diet had brought resistance to 
infection to a low ebb. Insects and ro- 
dents were out of control, At their best, 
Japanese standards of sanitation were ap- 
pallingly low. 

As the occupation forces moved in, an 
epidemic of typhus raged in Hokkaido, 
Japan’s northern island. DDT and vac- 
cine were unknown, and medical sup- 
plies brought in by United States troops 
were limited. When Korean miners in 
the Hokkaido coal fields threw down 
their tools and, intent on returning home, 
crossed the channel to Honshu, the main 
island, they laid a trail of infection 
through the heart of Japan. 

Aid was rushed from the United 
States. Some 48,000,000 people were 
dusted with DDT (to kill the body lice 
which propagate typhus), and 8,892,- 
000 were vaccinated. But before the 


epidemic was broken the following April, 
31,141 Japanese had been infected. 

The typhus morbidity rate in Japan 
for 1946 was 41.5 per 100,000. By 1948, 
however, the rate had plummeted to only 
.6 per 100,000. The records for other com- 
municable diseases followed a_ similar 
pattern. Smallpox, for example, had been 
increasing since 1938, and the national 
inoculation program had lapsed during 
the war. Before vaccine could be man- 
ufactured in March 1946, an epidemic 
had broken out. It was controlled by late 
spring, after 17,800 cases had occurred. 
The entire population of 80,000,000 
was vaccinated. In 1948, only 29 cases of 
smallpox were reported. 

Other medical achievements in post- 
war Japan include the reduction of diph- 
theria incidence by 83 per cent, dys- 
entery by 87 per cent, and typhoid by 
86 per cent. The over-all death rate was 
reduced from 29.2 per thousand in 1945 
to 11.9 in 1948. 

Chief Medie: Much of the credit for 
the startling improvement in Japanese 
health belongs to Brig. Gen. Crawford F. 
Sams, a regular United States Army Medi- 
cal Corps officer who entered the country 
with the first occupation troops. He di- 
rects the Public Health and Welfare Sec- 
tion, an organization set up within SCAP 
(Supreme Commander Allied Powers) to 
ride herd on the Japanese Ministry of 
Public Welfare. 

A quiet, pipe-smoking, positive en- 
thusiast who might easily be mistaken 
for a fanatic (which he is not), General 
Sams has firm opinions but an open 
mind. Although he can quote them for 
pages, he sees far beyond mere elimina- 
tion-of-disease statistics. As he envisions 
it, the mission of his Public Health and 
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Combine Photos 


physical-therapy methods shown in these new pic- 
tures. Bronchitis victim (left) takes breathing ex- 
ercises, A game of quoits (center) provides recre- 
ation as well as muscle training. Mild gymnastics 
(right) teach old men how to rise from their wheel 
chairs. With patient care, they may walk again. 
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Welfare Section is the prevention of dis- 
ease and unrest as an essential step in 
the ‘establishment of a peaceful, stable, 
and democratic Japan. 

Ingrained superstition and a long tra- 
dition of medical incompetence are the 
hurdles that have confronted Sams and 
his men. Within 15 miles of Tokyo live 
people who “know for a fact” that a drop 
of human milk every day, straight from a 
nursing mother’s breast, is the only spe- 
cific for sore eyes and that a squirt of 
urine is the cheapest and best remedy for 
an open wound. 

In May 1949 there were 71,286 doc- 
tors in Japan—1 to 1,122 people. That 
ratio, the Japanese claim, ranks the coun- 
try high among the nations of the world. 
The fact is that 46,945 of these in gener- 
al practice were second-raters. They 
were products of the old national policy 
which calculated that a cheap, brief ed- 
ucation would induce youngsters to 
practice in rural areas. 

The half-baked general practitioner 
was not allowed to send patients to larg- 
er hospitals, but he was permitted to 
maintain a private “less-than-ten-bed” 
hospital, generally a ten-mat room in his 
own home. He lived by selling drugs 
and keeping his “beds” filled. With no 
limit on his practice, he often attempted 
major surgery. Thousands of patients 
died each year under such makeshift 
medical care. 

Above this level at the end of the war 
were 2,826 civilian hospitals with more 
than ten beds and a total capacity of 
206,178 patients. In addition, about 78,- 
000 could be accommodated in 320 mil- 
itary and naval hospitals. But all facilities 
had deteriorated. X-ray film was not to 
be had; drugs and instruments were 
dangerously short. Dressings, which were 
used and reused until worn out, had to 
be washed in cold water because of the 
fuel and soap shortages. 

Reorganization: Clearly the Japa- 
nese medical system needed a complete 
overhauling. So the occupation govern- 
ment set up a Council on Medical Edu- 
cation, consisting of selected Japanese 
doctors, some with foreign training. 

A Medical Service Act passed in July 
1949 required hospitals to maintain at 
least twenty beds and a minimum staff. 


Those institutions already meeting the. 


standards are now being licensed. Those 
capable of raising their conditions are 
put on three-year probation. The utter- 
ly hopeless ones are condemned. The 
old less-than-ten-bed hospitals are 
classed as clinics, where patients may re- 
main only 48 hours. 

The two-class system of medical train- 
ing has been scrapped in favor of a 
program requiring twelve years of pri- 
mary and secondary schooling, two years 
of university-level education, and four 
years of medical school. All medical 
schools have been inspected and graded. 


September 5, 1949 
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International 


Vaccination is now compulsory 


Eighteen adjudged capable of changing 
their curriculums and providing labora- 
tory facilities have been approved. 
Twenty-one have been placed on proba- 
tion. 

All this means that in preventive med- 
icine and medical care a nation once 
in chaotic condition is being taught how 
to provide for itself. The largest part 
of the problem, that of continuing ad- 
vice, guidance, and training in the main- 
tenance of the national health system, 
lies ahead. Progress is being made, but 
it will be several years before the various 
interlocking institutions can stand on 
their own. 

One Japanese commented: “We may 
have suffered greatly through the war in 
our silk business, but we have been as- 
sured a modern health system that we 
could never imagine before. How can 
you balance the books in that regard?” 


Polio Note 


There is no longer any doubt that the 
1949 polio epidemic will break all" pre- 
vious annual records. Latest official fig- 
ures show that 3,422 new cases were 
reported for the week ending Aug. 20, 
bringing the year’s total to 17,306, com- 
pared with 9,743 for the same period in 
1948. 

Last week Dr. Hart Van Riper, medical 
director of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, indicated that before 
the epidemic ended, probably many more 
than 35,000 persons would be afflicted. 


-RADIO-TELEVISION- 


Color in View 


The television color controversy has 
simmered and boiled ever since com- 
mercial TV has been in operation. Back 
in 1946 and 1947 when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission held hearings on 
television in color, CBS was ready to go 
with a mechanical system for producing 
it. The Radio Corp. of America, leader in 
developing television patents, had shown 
a mechanical system in 1945. In October 
1946 RCA held a demonstration of an 
electronic method but contended that no 
technique had yet progressed far enough 
for commercial use. The commission 
agreed with RCA, reasoning that the new 
industry was ready to boom and that the 
premature introduction of color would 
hold it back. 

Color TV went back to the laboratory, 
where it stayed except for special demon- 
strations. RCA went to work on the all- 
electronic system, but it required a 12- 
megacycle wave band, twice the size of 
present station-channel allocations. At 
that time the company maintained that 
color was still far away. 

Last week, as the opening of new FCC 
hearings approached, color TV again be- 
gan making news. In Washington, CBS 
and its Baltimore station WMAR-TV con- 
ducted a three-day demonstration of the 
CBS system for an audience that included 
FCC commissioners and members of the 
Senate and House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committees. Edwin C. John- 
son of Colorado, peppery chairman of the 
Senate committee, was so impressed that 
he charged color was being “blocked arbi- 
trarily by selfish interests” and avowed 
that “color television is here now.” 

Quiet Thunderbolt: Then RCA 
broke its silence with a modest announce- 
ment that it was satisfied it had developed 
an all-electronic system which could op- 
erate on the standard 6-megacycle wave 
band. Moreover, present-day sets could 
receive the signals as black-and-white pic- 
tures or, with special converters, as full- 
color pictures. 

Under the RCA system, special studio 
equipment provides three signals for the 
primary colors of television, then com- 
bines them for transmission over ordinary 
facilities. Receivers separate the colors 
and recombine them on single screens 
where the pictures are seen in full color. 
It is possible to get both monochrome and 
color programs on the color receivers. 

“It is our belief,” RCA Vice President 
C. B. Jolliffe said temperately, “that this 
new system provides for the first time a 
sound basis for the bringing of color tele- 
vision to the public.” 

The first public demonstration will be 
given after the FCC hearings start in 
Washington Sept. 26. Until then, RCA 
refused to draw the curtain on the details 
of the system and the feasibility of color- 
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TV for the public within the next two 
vears. 

RCA’s announcement was welcomed— 
publicly at least—by CBS President Frank 
Stanton. His company, he said, was more 
concerned that “color TV come quickly 
by the best available method than that 
the CBS system be adopted.” 

On the other hand, Bond Geddes, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association, who is familiar with 
the RCA system, maintained that color 
TV’s “introduction into public use by 
transmitting of programs and the sale and 
distribution of receivers will take several 
years.” 


The Giveaway Front 


The week after giveaway shows were 
sentenced to death, they were going full 
blast. Network officials claimed that it 
would be years before the FCC decision 


had not gone overboard on giveaways, an- 
nounced that the network would join 
other broadcasters in seeking a court test 
of the ruling. 

> Dr. Lee De Forest, inventor of the 
audion tube which made modern radio 
possible, planned to spend his 76th birth- 
day listening to “educational” programs. 
“Radio,” he said, “was not intended to be 
the communications organ for operators 
of quasi lotteries.” 

> Vincent Verteramo of Brooklyn, who 
won an $18,000 jackpot last year on Sing 
It Again, bit the hand that fed him. “If 
I'd known the trouble we'd have, I 
would've let them keep it,” he com- 
plained. “They should have turned on 
those jamming machines the Russians use 
to drown out our programs. Id rather 
hear an hour of static than one of those 
jerks with their jackpots.” 

> Editorial opinion ran the gamut from 
the FCC position to complete agreement 
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George Wolfe from Collier's 


“I'll swap my refrigerator for your trip to Bermuda!” 


banning them from the air could take ef- 
fect, if indeed the Supreme Court finally 
upheld the FCC ruling. The 185 radio 
stations whose licenses are due to expire 
Nov. 1 probably could expect temporary 
renewals even if they continued to broad- 
cast giveaways. The FCC had said that 
the determination of whether a quiz show 
was a lottery would be made on an indi- 
vidual-station basis. 

Among other developments on the 
giveaway front: 
P Speed Veal, manager of station WJHP, 
Mutual affiliate in Jacksonville, Fla., said 
he would cancel his three local giveaway 
shows, not because of the FCC decision 
but because “the audience would rather 
have good entertainment.” He added 
that WJHP had carried giveaways to 
compete with other stations and that, 
with the FCC ruling, he believed they 
could safely be discontinued. 
> Presidert Frank Stanton of CBS, which 
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with the broadcasters. “The free system 
has worked pretty well with other Ameri- 
can activities,” The Baltimore Sun ob- 
served. “It will probably work with the 


ether waves too in the long run.” But The - 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch said: “The legal 
arguments against the FCC’s ruling are 
fascinating, and much more entertaining 
than their subject. The radio industry op- 
poses ... the order on the ground that no 
executive agency has authority to make 
rules interpreting court decisions. Since 
government has to abide by court deci- 
sions, it might be hard to find an agency 
that isn’t compelled to interpret them.” 
> WARL, the Washington station whose 
quiz show Dollars for Answers started 
the whole fight, began a new giveaway. 
Listeners who donate to a fund for the 
Arlington Hospital get a chance to 
identify a record played backward and 
win a merchandise jackpot which in- 
creases until the correct answer is given. 


Mack vs. TV 


Connie Mack, undaunted by 65 years 
of baseball, was struck out by a television 
camera. Making his TV debut last week 
on We, the People (CBS and CBS-TV, 
Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EDT), the 86-year- 
old baseball manager finished his five- 
minute tour, mopped his brow, and ob- 
served: “I wouldn't do this again for 
$1,000,000.” 


Beer Without Pictures 


After a survey of New Jersey bars, the 
newsletter of Piel Bros., brewers, reported 
on a trend others had noted: Few tavern 
owners are now installing television; some 
are removing their sets. Proprietors ex- 
plain they have found too many free 
riders who watch and don't buy, too 
many who sip slowly while viewing, and 
too many arguments over what show to 
tune in. Some bars have even begun to 
advertise: “No Television.” 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 1-7. Times are 
EDT and are subject to change: 


Radio 


National Amateur Golf Tourney (NBC, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 12:30 
p.m.). The top event in the amateur 
golfing world, from Pittsford, N.Y. 

Meet the Press (MBS, Friday, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Lycurgus Spinks, new Imperial 
Emperor of the Ku Klux Klan, submits 
to cross-examination by newsmen, in- 
cluding Klan expert Drew Pearson. 

Sports Newsreel (NBC, Friday, 10:3¢ 
10:45 p.m.). Herbert Hoover, the ex- 
President and former manager of the 
Stanford University football team, is 
guest on Bill Stern’s show. 

The Goldbergs (CBS, Friday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Geftrude Berg and her family, 
already on television, return to radio. 

CBS Symphony (CBS, Sunday, 3-4:30 
p.m.). Moura Lympany plays Brahms’s 
Second Piano Concerto. 

President Truman (NBC, ABC, Mon- 
day, Sept. 5, 12 noon). Labor Day ad- 
dress from Pittsburgh. 


Television 


Crusade in Europe (ABC, Thursday, 
9-9:25 p.m.). “The Battle of Supply,” 
with Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, former 
chief of Army Service Forces, as guest 
speaker. 

The Voice of Firestone (NBC-TV 
and NBC, Monday, 8:30-9 p.m.). The 
twenty-year-old radio show becomes a 
television show as well, with Howard 
Barlow conducting and Mary Van Kirk 
as soloist. 

Newsweek Views the News (DuMont. 
Monday, 8-8:30 p.m.). Special report 
on Europe plus appraisals of top news. 


GO Newsweek, September 5, 1919 
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Its your future thats burning! 


The roar of hungry flames in timber is 
an ominous sound for all Americans. It 
is a warning of vital resources lost for- 
ever. In a single year, forest fires may 
destroy more then $50,000,000 worth 
of standing trees = iie raw matcrial of 
housing and of living. 


Tough, dependable “Caterpillar” 
Diesel ‘Tractor-Bulldozers, the work 
horses of the Forest Fire Prevention 
Agencies, perform a mighty task in pre- 
venting such loss. They build access 
roads into the woods and clear perma- 
nent firebreaks. When the red beast is 
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on the loose, they move in ahcad of the 
laze, cutting emergency fire lanes from 
which backfires can be started. 
“Caterpillar” Diesels and the heroic 
men who drive them will do their part 
in saving Amcrica’s forests. But the first 
responsibility rests on all of us. Care- 
lessly thrown matches and neglected 
campfires cause destruction. Remember 
—only YOU can prevent forest fires. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Fat for the Future 


The role of fats in the human diet is 
becoming clear. At one time nutritionists 
regarded fats only as a concentrated 
source of energy, but they have now come 
to believe that fats make food stay longer 
in the stomach and thus increase the as- 
similation of proteins and carbohydrates. 
Several hundred million people in India, 
China, Japan, and other parts of the 
world who subsist on a fat-poor vegetable 
diet are, therefore, not making the most 
of their meager food resources. 

High cost is the chief reason for fat 
shortages. Raising large herds of animals 
requires more land than many countries 
can afford. During the second world war 
German chemists converted thousands of 
tons of coal into edible fats, but the 
process was an extravagant emergency 
measure. , 

Last week, however, it appeared that 
large quantities of cheap fats might some- 
day be available. Dr. Harry Lundin, ad- 
dressing a meeting of UNSCCUR (United 
Nations Scientific Conference on Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources), 
at Lake Success, N. Y., told how he and 
his associates at the Royal Institute of 
Technology in Stockholm made fat from 
yeast. They coaxed a rare yeast strain to 
produce cells which are more than 50 per 
cent fat by weight. This yeast, Rhodo- 
torula gracilis, also is rich in protein and 
three essential B vitamins—thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin. 

Yeast Food: Yeast itself must have 
food to grow, but it can thrive on nutri- 
ments unfit for human consumption. The 
basic ingredients of a yeast cell’s diet are 
nitrogen (which can be taken from the 
air in the form of synthetic ammonia) 
and sugar. Molasses wasted in the Orient 
alone would supply enough sugar to pro- 
vide 6,000,000 people with a daily ounce 
of badly needed yeast fat, at less than 2 
cents a person per day, Lundin estimated. 

And far more sugar can be made from 
wood. Vast quantities of wood sugar are 
already available at little or no cost dis- 
solved in the waste liquor left over when 
wood is chemically reduced to pulp for 
paper and rayon manufacture. This dark, 
sticky, evil-smelling waste has been 
dumped by the ton in rivers and streams 
where it kills the fish. When and if fat 
yeast is commercially developed, the 
waste liquor may help to feed starving 
millions. 


Big Stinky 

It was scarcely more than the ordinary 
kitchen variety of glass fruit jar. The 
only fancy thing about it was the metal 
attachment on top, perforated with four 
holes and roofed over with slats. It 
looked innocent enough, but to some 
20,000 flies which were crushed in a 
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Dinnertime on a Chinese houseboat: 


pile inside, it had spelled quick death. 

This artless gadget was “Big Stinky.” 
And the 20,000-fly catch was just a day’s 
work for this fly trap, developed after 
six years’ research and experiment by 
William E. Brown, physicist and inventor 
of Pewaukee, Wis. 

The trap’s name—“Big Stinky”—is the 
tip-off on the success of the fly catcher, 
Brown said last week as he worked on 
arrangements for marketing the appa- 
ratus. He explained that he has brewed up 
a chemical solution containing a “high” 
meat smell which is the come-on for the 
trap. According to Brown, so effective 
is this fly ambrosia that the flies won't 
even stop for a choice pile of garbage or 
a slaughterhouse, once they get a sniff 
of the trap perfume. 

In search of the source of the smell, 
the flies zoom through one of the openings 
in the trap’s metal top. That is the end 
of the line for them; they can’t fly out 
again, or rather they don’t. Brown dis- 
covered that flies make no effort to escape 
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Brown gloats over a day’s catch 















Ewing Galloway 


A rare yeast would better their diet 


from a trap if the opening is dark, which 
is the reason for the slat cover. So the 
insects buzz around in the jar until they 
hit the control solution. That kills them. 
Some entomologists doubt whether 
“Big Stinky” will attract house flies as 
well as the scavenger type (bluebottles 
and flesh flies). Brown insisted that it 
would. He went further to say that even 
though “Big Stinky” holds no allure for 
wasps, bees, or butterflies, it has proved 
to have a fatal attraction for beetles. 
But as to what he uses to attract the 
insects, that is William Brown’s secret. 


Obscure Teamwork 


A major objective of modern biology is 
to explain living processes by dissecting 
them into the simplest possible units. The 
focus of biological research has steadily 
narrowed from the living organism to the 
individual cell, from the cell to the chem- 
ical molecules of which it is made. 

One of the most exciting approaches 
along the chemical line has been the 
study of enzymes. Enzymes are proteins 
which behave as chemical traffic police- 
men in directing such body activities as 
the release of energy by digestively 
“burning” sugar. Since the enzymes 
themselves are not permanently changed 
in the process, a little enzyme goes a long 
way. Some are active in a solution as 
weak as one billionth of 1 per cent. 

In the last twenty years about 1,000 
different enzymes have been isolated in 
the form of sparkling crystals. Chemically 
speaking, they are so complex that as yet 
none has been made synthetically. But 
their particular functions in the body’s 
chemical activity have been pretty well 
determined. Perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar triumph of enzyme chemistry has 
been the reconstruction in the test tube 
of a system of twenty enzymes which po- 
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lice an important step in sugar digestion. 
In this way biochemists have been able 
practically to duplicate every step nature 
employs in changing glucose (sugar) into 
lactic acid. 

The Read Ahead: The neat and or- 
derly procedure of isolating and investi- 
gating one enzyme at a time has a natural 
appeal for the scientific mind. Neverthe- 
less, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that this approach will never solve all 
the mysteries of enzyme action. This 
week, in Scientific American, Dr. David 
E. Green, director of the University of 
Wisconsin Institute for Enzyme Research, 
called attention to teamwork among 
enzymes. 

Enzymes, he explained, generally work 
together in chemical “bucket brigades.” 
Studying individual members of a bri- 
gade_ reveals little about how the 
system works as a whole, Worse yet, 
once a team of enzymes has been broken 
apart, it is in the same plight as Humpty 
Dumpty. Even if the pieces are salvaged 
and mixed together, they do not operate 
as they originally did in the body. 

Thus Dr. Green challenged his col- 
leagues to launch a new kind of attack on 
enzymes—to investigate them as groups. 
Conceding that this research would be 
dishearteningly “messy,” he insisted that 
it was the only way scientists would ever 
learn how the body organizes its chemi- 
cal activity. 


Gravity Amended 


The pure flame of scientific curiosity 
burned in the breast of Benson Purdue, 
a student at the University of British Co- 
lumbia. He, like many others, had ob- 
served that buttered toast, when dropped, 
more often than not defied the law of 
probability by landing butter-side down. 
Could this perverse tendency be demon- 
strated scientifically? To find the answer, 
he rigged up a simple apparatus in his 
Vancouver home. He suspended a ver- 
tical clamp 4 feet above the floor and 
equipped it with a mechanical trip lever 
to release the toast. 

Placing a piece of plywood underneath 
the clamp, he proceeded to drop the 
toast 175 times. The results were incon- 
clusive. The toast landed butter-side 
down only 91 times (52 per cent). When, 
however, he substituted for the plywood 
a piece of worn-out carpet, the butter- 
side-down incidence increased sharply to 
71.4 per cent. And when a valuable Per- 
sian rug was placed under the clamp, he 
insisted the toast landed butter-side 
down 156 times in 175 trials (89.1 per 
cent of the time). 

To his figures Purdue applied rigorous 
inductive reasoning and last week pro- 
pounded the following amendment to 
the law of gravity: “When an object falls. 
it tends to fall in such a manner as to 
cause the most damage.” 


Newsweek 
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Iowa vs. the Isles 


Like many another small-town newsgirl 
tripping to Europe, Patty Johnson from 
lowa toted along her notebook. Patty is 
27 and woman’s-page editor of The 
Waterloo Courier (circulation, 46,700). 
She still was at sea, England-bound, when 
she began to shoot her travel diary to The 
Courier. What shocked her most was the 
drab British dress. Furthermore, she 
gasped: “Scottish men who wear kilts 
wear nothing at all underneath them.” 

This was too much for Mrs. E. Charles, 
an Englishwoman living in Waterloo. 
Mrs. Charles mailed The London Daily 
Mirror, the world’s biggest (circulation, 
4,250,000) and Britain’s brassiest daily, 
an angry note: “Couldn't something be 
done to Miss Johnson?” The Mirror 
tipped John Walters, scholarly looking 
ex-theological student who has been its 
crack American correspondent for nine 
years. Walters had toured Iowa thrice. 

Soon after Patty Johnson arrived in 
Europe, the tabloid Mirror, which loves 
brawling, asked her to write it a “rude” 
piece about Britain. The one she wrote 
wasn’t rude enough, Mirror editors said, 
but last week they printed it anyway. 
Beside it they spread John Walters’s rip- 
ping retort—“Iowa.” 

“Maybe Patty Johnson,” he wrote, 
“doesn’t like my Britain—but I like her 
lowa . . . Iowa has a population of 
11,000,000 hogs and nearly 3,000,000 
people . . . I don’t know what Scotsmen 
wear under their kilts,”* he wrote. “But 





*Patty was right. The British Information Services 
reports that Scots who wear kilts (except some mod- 
ern, light ones) rarely wear underwear. 


Al Capp and Shmoo by-products: After a 
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I do know that in wintertime many Iowa 
men wear thick combinations of old-fash- 
ioned design . . . In farming towns, the 
women wear countrified print dresses, 
some still sport sun bonnets . . . I've 
found that Iowa city women . . . have a 
fussy, garish, hick-town look.” 

An lowa farmer gallantly offered to 
ship King George a pair of his long 
woolens (“The king does not accept gifts 
from strangers,” Buckingham Palace re- 
plied icily), and Miss Johnson pouted 
that she wanted to forget the whole 
thing. “A Scottish actress whom I met 
on the boat,” had told her about kilts, she 
said. “I love England, but they seem so 
jumpy. They leap on every little thing.” 


Taming of the Shmoo 


Since yo-yo and miniature golf there 
had been few crazes like it. Even this 
year’s pyramid clubs, compared with the 
Shmoo, may have been piddling peanuts, 
and yet, in the ever-ever land of the 
funnies, it began quietly enough. Just a 
year ago last week the Shmoos skipped 
into mythical Dogpatch, somewhar in the 
Southern hills, close on the heels of L'il 


THE SHMOO 


bos \l Capp ' i. 


a 


year the Shmoo’s golden egg was worth $25,000,000 





Abner, the corn-bred comics-stripling of 
the cartoonist Al Capp. 

The Shmoo was utopia personified. 
Soon everyone within eyeshot of a fun- 
nies page knew that the cheery little 
creatures, boneless, bewhiskered, and 
ham-hock-shaped, could lay eggs, butter, 
and Grade A milk. If you peered hun- 
grily at one it would drop dead, simply 
trom sheer happiness. Then, depending 
on the cooking, it tasted like chicken or 
steak. That wasn't all. Its skin made 
fine cloth or leather; its eyes, suspender 
buttons; its whiskers, toothpicks. 

The Shmoo lived on love and loved to 
be eaten. It multiplied like a super-rab- 
bit. “Wif these around,” Abner cried 
happily, “nobody won't nevah hafta work 
no more—all hoomanity kin now live off 
th’ fat o’ th’ land—namely Shmoos.” 

Editorial writers stclidly sniffed the 
Shmoo for social significance (The Sun- 
day Pictorial of London found it “slov- 
enly and American”). “Shmoo” and 
“Shmoo-shaped” became part of the 
language, and Shmoo Clubs sprang up. 
Meat markets peddled “Shmoo meat,” 
and Bridgeport University students had a 
Shmoosday. Someone accused candidate 
Harry S. Truman of promising “every- 
thing including the Shmoo.” When 
candy-chocked Shmoos were dropped 
over Berlin, a near-riot resulted. The 
comics characters inspired at least six 
songs. 

Capp, a brash, droll man of 39, wrote 
a magazine article sneering at his crea- 
tions. This was a somewhat startling 
sentiment, since for him, at least, the eggs 
the Shmoos laid were glitteringly golden. 
While Dogpatchers drooled over their 
easy meal ticket, manufacturers of such 
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diverse objects as penny banks, deodor- 
izers, and clocks began molding their 
products Shmoo-shaped, and Capp 
drooled over his royalties. 

Five million Shmoo balloons alone 
were sold. Capp’s book, “The Life and 
Times of the Shmoo,” already was a 
700,000-copy best seller. There were 
Shmoo pencil sharpeners, ties, ash trays, 
shirts, jewelry, greeting cards, candy, 
diaper bags, and just plain toy Shmoos, 
altogether some 75 items. The Shmoo 
was cajoling Americans into eating 
cheese, taking California real estate, and 
even buying bonds and giving blood. 

By last week the year-old Shmoo’s by- 
products alone were a booming $25,000,- 
000 bonanza (Capp’s cut: 5 to 15 per 
cent), and Capp’s “Accommodatin’ 1]i’l 
critters” still were multiplying. 


Macfadden to the Moon? 


Press release of the week, from the 
Bernarr Macfadden Foundation, Inc.: 
“Edward Bodin, publicity director who 
promoted the Macfadden parachute leap, 
has been appointed a director of the 
Bernarr Macfadden Foundation. He 
states he is now gathering data for Mr. 
Macfadden on rocket ships which might 
reach the moon.” 


Doctors in Print 


An old point of honor among physi- 
cians is that, for ethical reasons, they 
should never advertise. But last May the 
Minnesota State Medical Association 
hoisted that silken curtain slightly. The 
doctors decided they could place small 
“professional cards”— merely listing their 
addresses and office hours—in Minnesota 
newspapers. Their reason: “The medical 
profession [had expected] the press to 
maintain the entire burden of indirect 
publicity from the doctor to the public, 
without any remuneration.” 

From advocates of President Tru- 
man’s proposed health program an angry 
rumble rose. Two weeks ago the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health, a group 
lobbying for the Truman plan, branded 
the Minnesota move “an open bribe to 
the press.” Then the national weekly 
CIO News took up the cry. Its accusa- 
tion: A doctored copy of the Medical 
Association resolution, sent out to news- 
paper editors by the Minnesota Editorial 
Association, was altered by deleting the 
phrase “without any remuneration.” A 
spokesman said in defense: Anything 
“left out was left out in the interest of 
brevity.” 

In Washington last week Dr. E. L. 
Henderson, American Medical Associa- 
tion president-elect, stepped into the 
squabble. “This is no breach of medical 
ethics,” he said. “Purchase of newspaper 
advertising space in no sense constitutes 
a subsidy.” 
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TRANSITION — 


Birthday: CuHar_es G. Dawes, Vice 
President of the United States under 
Coolidge, celebrated his 84th, Aug. 27, 
at his home in Chicago. Dawes said the 
nation could get along without his ad- 
vice: “I’m an old man . . . You can't dis- 
cuss the world today in a few minutes.” 
> Epcar LEE Masters, poet, (“Spoon 
River Anthology”), his 80th, Aug. 23, in 
Melrose Park., Pa., where he is confined 
to his bed in the Pine Hall Convalescent 
Home. Flowers, cards, cigars, and a drink 
of bourbon made it the “finest birthday 
of my life,” Masters said. 


"Not Married Yet Long Island last 
week buzzed with rumors of a forthcom- 
ing marriage between skater-actress SONJA 
HENtE, and the wealthy sportsman Wiv- 


Internationsl 


Sonja and Winthrop: Almost married? 


THROP GARDINER. Gardiner’s sister, Mrs. 
Olney B. Mairs, told reporters: “Honest- 
ly, they’re not married yet!” 


Ailing: Mora SHEARER, 23, redheaded 
prima ballerina of the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let and star of the movie “The Red Shoes”; 
of anemia, in London, Aug. 23. She is 
scheduled to make her American premi¢re 
in New York, Oct. 9. 

> Blues singer Mitprep Batrtey, the 
“Rockin? Chair Lady”; in St. Francis 
Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug. 26, 
recovering from virus pneumonia. Her 
friends had been “wonderful,” Miss Bai- 
ley said. “It’s all up to me now.” 


Died: Harvey INGHAM, 90, editor emer- 
itus of The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and nationally known news- 
paperman; in Des Moines, Aug. 21. 

> President Dominco Diaz AROSEMENA, 
75, of Panama; of a heart ailment, Aug. 
23, in Panama, after serving less than one 
vear of his term. 

> Cuarces D. HiLves, 82, former na- 
tional chairman of the Republican party 
ind national committeeman from New 
York from 1920 to 1937; in Speonk, N.Y., 
\ug. 27. Mr. Hilles was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 1909-11, and Presi- 
dent Taft’s secretary, 1911-13. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


Everything Rosier, 


The deep gloom which had gripped 
business a few months ago had almost 
disappeared. Last week many executives 
were confident the recession would be 
short-lived and not serious. Some _ be- 
lieved the worst was already over. But 
there was still danger that the rose-colored 
glasses might prove as much out of order 
as the earlier deep purple. 

The stock market hesitated, after a 
nine-week advance, as investors took an- 
other look at the situation. 

The Labor Department reported that 
the virus of unemployment was no longer 
spreading so rapidly. A July survey 
showed that only nine of the country’s 98 
major industrial areas were in distress— 
that is, had 12 per cent or more of the 
available labor force unemployed. They 
were the same areas which had been 
named in a similar survey in May. 

The Cammerce Department said busi- 
ness had stabilized in July, with increased 
construction, particularly residential 
building, offsetting the usual summer 
slowdown in industry. And the Presi- 
dent’s economic advisers were reported 
looking for a modest seasonal pickup in 
business this fall. 

The most encouraging factor was a 
surge of orders in depressed industries. 
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New Security Pitch: To take the mystery out of 
the brokerage business, Reynolds & Co., Wall Street 
brokers, set up an exhibit at the Morris County 
Fair, Troy Hills, N. J. The board lists 196 common 
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But Tests Await 


Demand had risen sharply for rayons, 
cotton textiles, and worsteds. 

It was significant, however, that the 
orders largely resulted from the fact that 
inventories had been allowed to run too 
low. And they were not large enough to 
restore the former rate of activity. George 
A. Renard, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
warned that the scarcities now showing 
up reflected “a temporary increase of 
demand over supply.” 

Significance-- 

While a recession is generally a com- 
plex of many readjustments, there are 
three developments which are particu- 
larly worth watching in the preseut situ- 
ation. 

The first is a readjustment to normal 
levels of demand. During the postwar 
boom many industries have been working 
at far above normal levels to make up for 
accumulated wartime shortages. Except 
for the auto industry, residential building, 
and probably the steel industry, most 
businesses have already negotiated, this 
transition. 

The second is an inventory readjust- 
ment. When prices begin to fall, busi- 
nessmen stop buying and use up their 


stocks on the New York Stock Exchange which 
have paid cash dividends regularly for from 25 to 
101 years. Sample stock certificates of leading com- 
panies are attached by ribbons to typical products. 


inventories. This is the readjustment 
through which the nation has been pass- 
ing in 1949 and which now appears about 
over. 

The third is yet to come. It is a possi- 
ble decline in business spending for new 
plant and equipment. This is a tradi- 
tional and powerful force in the business 
cycle, for roughly a third of the country’s 
manufacturing workers are engaged in 
making tools and equipment for the other 
two thirds. 

This kind of spending fluctuates wide- 
ly. It comes in spurts. Most corpora- 
tions expand and modernize at the same 
time—when earnings and business pros- 
pects are good. 

Expenditures for plant and equipment 
are still close to the boomtime peak. 
They have provided good insurance 
against any serious recession this year. 
But the expansion programs of most 
large corporations—according to analysts 
in close touch with their executives—are 
beginning to taper. Many will be about 
through by the end of this year or ear) 
in 1950. 

There is still a tremendous amount of 
outmoded equipment in industry that 
could well be replaced. But corporate 
profits—the wherewithal—are now declin- 
ing. Unless there is positive action to 
bolster this kind of spending—such as 
tax concessions or increased depreciation 
allowances—next year may see a notice- 
able letdown in heavy industry. 






Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
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INSURANCE: 


Polio Protection 


Last week J. Milburn Smith, the 41- 
year-old vice president of the Continental 
Casualty Co. of Chicago, cast a rueful 
glance at the picture of his wife and two 
daughters on the wall of his office. “May- 
be I'll be able to get reacquainted with 
them by Christmas,” he grinned. 

Smith, who runs Continental’s mam- 
moth accident and health division, was 
handling the hottest item in the insurance 
business—a policy covering infantile-pa- 
ralysis expenses up to $5,000. The price 
for a two-year policy: $10 for a family 
(covering husband, wife, and unmarried 
children from 3 months to 18 years) or 
$5 for an individual. 

Since Continental first offered the pol- 
icies on June 20, customers have snapped 
them up almost as fast as they could be 
printed. More than 500,000 have been 
sold. One overzealous agent hired a sound 
truck and toured towns in an epidemic 
area, keeping a secretary busy typing ap- 
plications. Smith had to cool him down 
because other agents complained that he 
was invading their territory. 

But the polio epidemic was also bring- 
ing a raft of claims. By last week some 
600 had flooded into Continental’s office, 
and new ones were coming in at a rate 
of 45 a day. Smith estimated that they 
would cost Continental an average of 
$1,200 apiece. 

Smith, who has been a vice president 
of Continental since he was 32 (the 
youngest in company history), did not 
figure on the polio epidemic this year. He 
had based rates on a five-year average 
and counted on not much more than 
breaking even because “we didn’t feel it 
would be good policy to make scads of 
money out of something as dreadful as 
polio.” 

“We'll lose plenty this year,” Smith ad- 
mitted last week, “but we won't have a 
polio peak every year. And even if we 
lose $1,000,000 a year for several years, 
the polio policy is worth that in building 
good will for the rest of the company’s 
business.” 

Although most major insurance com- 
panies have been frightened off by Con- 
tinental’s low rates, it is now getting com- 
petition from smaller firms in local areas. 
And since Aug. 8, the Employers’ Group 
of Boston has been advertising a similar 
policy at the same price and enjoying a 
rush of eager applicants. 


LABOR: 


Fat Finder 


One sure way to test the boiling point 
of Philip Murray’s Scottish temper is 
to mention John L. Lewis and what he 
has done for his mine workers. Last 
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The hottest selling item in the insurance business 


week, appearing before the Presidential 
Steel Fact-Finding Board, Enders M. 
Voorhees, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the U. S. Steel Corp., said he 
saw the steel union’s current demands 
as part of the race between Murray's 
CIO and Lewis’s mine workers. Mur- 
rays union, Voorhees said, was behind 
the miners, because of the pension 
clause. 

Murray roared back a rebuttal, call- 
ing the charges “vicious and insulting.” 
Then, departing from his text, he said 
Voorhees’s testimony had been “poured 
in here by a fat, sassy, and very opulent 
man.” Board Chairman Carroll R. 
Daugherty asked Murray not to make 
such remarks. He apologized. Directly 


across from him, Voorhees grinned 
through it all. 
HOUSING: P 


Utopia for Veterans 


This week~the first of 800 ex-GI’s be- 
gan moving into new apartments at Bell 
Park Gardens, Bayside, N. Y. The lucky 
veterans had invested in an $8,200,000 
cooperative-housing development which 
featured rock-bottom prices. A three-and- 
a-half-room apartment cost $965.13 down 
and $56.75 a month, including all utili- 
ties. For $1,285.90 down and $81.50 a 
month you could buy a six-room apart- 
ment. 

By comparison, in the apartment de- 
velopment across the street, three-room 
apartments ranged from $72 to $82, and 
five rooms were bringing $107 to $111, 
with utilities extra. 

The Bayside cooperative development 


is the pet project of Herman T. Stich- 
man, commissioner of the New York State 
Division of Housing. Stichman felt that 
public-housing programs were taking care 
of the lowest income groups, the upper 
brackets could buy private housing, but 
the man in the middle, earning $3,000 to 
$6,000 a year, needed some help. 

To meet the problem, Stichman got 
behind a group of veterans to start the 
Bell Park Gardens. The ex-GI’s provided 
the cash down payment, and the Bowery 
Savings Bank took a mortgage for the re- 
mainder at 3% per cent. The State Hous- 
ing Division sat at the veterans’ elbows, 
assisted in the negotiations for the land, 
advised on the contract with a construc- 
tion firm, and audited construction ex- 
penditures. Virtually the only subsidy was 
an agreement (under the New York State 
limited dividend housing provision) that 
the property would be taxed at the old 
rate on unoccupied land until the mort- 
gage was paid off. 

Last week the GI cooperators were 
grooming themselves, under Stichman’s 
tutelage, for ultimate management of 
their own enterprise. They were also en- 
joying the prospect of a refund of about 
40 per cent of their down payments be- 
cause the apartments had been com- 
pleted for $400,000 less than the original 
estimate. 


Gift Home 


The phone call at 2 a.m. carried excit- 
ing news to the Alfred Birnbaums of 
New York. Their ticket had been picked 
out of a bowl. They now owned the at- 
tractive prefabricated house on display 
at the corner of 52nd Street and Sixth 
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Avenue in mid-town Manhattan. It was 
the first prize in a money-raising contest 
run by the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services. 

The Birnbaums had been married only 
seven months. Alfred, a GI Bill of Rights 
optometry student, and Edna, assistant 
supervisor of nurses at Knickerbocker 
Hospital, were living in a walk-up apart- 
ment. Their excitement can be imagined. 

But the morning after brought com- 
plications. The house was theirs, but it 
was sitting on a parking lot. The owner 


incase 
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that it has the potentialities of an awful 
headache.” 

Brannan was not alone in his con- 
cern. The farmers’ best friends were wor- 
ried about the law which forced the gov- 
ernment to support some twenty farm 
crops, most of them at 90 per cent of 
parity prices. Congress had made farm 
production so profitable that gargantuan 
surpluses were piling up. 

Last week the Agriculture Depart- 
ment announced that it had bought new 
storage capacity for 260,000,000 bushels 


4) D1 
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Prize cottage: A white elephant in disguise 


was charging $50 a day for the space. 
The house was valued at $15,000—and no 
one would bid on moving it for less than 
a couple of thousand dollars. The prize, 
it appeared. would have to be treated as 
extra income, come tax time next March 
15. Finally, the Birnbaums owned no lot 
for the house, much less a concrete foun- 
dation on which to place it. 

As the calendar chewed $50 bites out 
of the Birnbaums’ equity, their attempts 
to get rid of it reached bottom. For 50 
cents, the price of the original ticket, they 
announced, anyone could have the house 
—and everything connected with it. 

Last week a real-estate man named 
Herbert Braasch paid the Birnbaums a 
little more than $1,000 for their rights. 
Braasch said the house would reappear on 
a lot he owns in Port Washington, N. Y. 
With all charges included, he hoped to 
break even. 


FOOD: 


Toward the Dollar Egg 


At Bloomington, IIl., last week Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
told farmers: “For a Secretary of Agri- 
culture to come into the corn belt and 
see this tremendous crop . . . is a little 
akin to a heavyweight contender watch- 
ing Joe Louis in his prime. It’s a mighty 
fine sight—but you can’t help thinking 
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of corn. The cost would probably run 
around $75,000,000. But despite the 
government's preparations, grain traders 
were obviously betting that it would be 
unable to handle the surplus. In Chicago 
corn could be bought for delivery in De- 
cember at $1.15 a bushel—about 40 cents 
a bushel less than the anticipated loan 
value of the new crop. Meanwhile the 
government still had about $800,000,- 
000 tied up in corn from the 1948 crop. 
More Trouble: Other surpluses were 
also distressing: 
> Washington still rocked from dis- 
closures by a Washington Post reporter, 
John Ball, that potato support last year 
had cost $225,000,000, with $65,000,- 
000 going to growers in Aroostook 
County, Maine. Individual growers had 
made tremendous profits. 
> Peanut price supports were costing 
the government $100,000 every business 
day. For the year ended June 30 the 
total cost was over $20,000,000, and this 
year it might exceed $30,000,000. 
> The egg price-support program will 
probably require about $80,000,000 this 
year, But egg production is increasing; 
next year the cost may run_ between 
$200,000,000 and $250,000,000. And the 
government doesn’t know what to do 
with the eggs. 
> Agriculture Department officials were 
stewing over the probability that they 
would have to buy pork to support the 


price when heavy marketing occurs this 
fall. They can’t buy and store live hogs, 
and if they buy pork it will be fantasti- 
cally expensive to keep it in cold storage. 

Last week the effort to revise farm 
legislation toward flexible price supports 
was stalled on Capitol Hill. The Agri. 
culture Department, it seemed, would 
probably have to live with the problem 
until the next session of Congress. Anc 
there was little relief in sight for house 
wives now paying as high as 80 to 9&§ 
cents a dozen for top-grade eggs, to 
name just one supported commodity. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Magnetic Memos: The American Bind- 
er Co. of New York is marketing the 
Side Kick, a leather-covered memo box. 
with a mechanical pencil held to one side 
of the box by an invisible magnet. 

Mopping Aid: A New York manufac- 
turer is distributing a dust trap for floor 
mops, which allows the mop to be shaken 
indoors. Made of plastic, the trap fits over 
the head of the mop while its load of dust 
is being transferred to wastebasket or 
newspaper. 

Cheap Accordion: The Magnus Har- 
monica Corp. of Newark, N. J., is pro- 
ducing a chromatic accordion made of 
Bakelite styrene plastic. The manufac- 
turer says the instrument has the main 
features of expensive accordions, with a 
low mass-production price. 

Building Set: The Build-Easy Manu- 
facturing Co. of Birmingham, Ala., is 
marketing a child’s building set which 
consists of a grooved-board base in which 
varicolored pieces are placed to form 
houses, garages, fences, etc. 


RAILROADS: 


Five Days, 40 Hours 


As the Lackawanna saw it, “Saturday. 
will become another Sunday.” The 40- 
hour work week had finally caught up 
with the nation’s railroads. Although 
trains would continue to roll 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, the railroad’s 
1,000,000 nonoperating personnel—those 
not directly concerned with the operation 
of trains—would henceforth work a five- 
day week. 

The roads estimated that the change- 
over would cost $450,000,000 a year. 
The simultaneous freight-rate increase 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would offset $293,000,000 
of this. Accordingly, the carriers were 
making drastic adjustments to prevent 
the remainder from coming out of their 
own hides. From Sept. 1 on: 
> Virtually all smaller stations except 
terminals and junction points will be 
closed Saturdays, as well as Sundays. No 
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Luxurious interior of the beautiful The ; , < 
Pescath Biuciel ie Lane Olea re instant you step through the wide- 
rdav Sedan. Insert is the newly designed, opening doors of the new Plymouth, you 
| richly grained instrument panel. are taken with the interior roominess and 
WILDS GREAT CARS! richness of appointments. You relax in 
B chair-height seats that are wider and deeper 

from front to back. 

The new instrument panel, with its 
richly grained finish, groups gauges for easy 


: reading. By simply turning a key, you turn 
ation . : : : y,. 


f on the ignition, start the engine, put the 
1ve- 


automatic choke in operation—all at once! 


Whether you choose pile fabric or rich 
inge- 


year. 
rease 
rerce 
),000 
were 
vent 
their 


broadcloth, you get smart, long-wearing 
upholstery materials that harmonize with 


body colors. The luxury of the entire en- 





semble is highlighted with gleaming chrome 





and plastic. 





But it’s not just on its face value that 
the new Plymouth likes to be compared. 
Drive this great new car and discover for 
yourself its greater power and safety, its 
luxurious riding comfort, its amazing ease 
of handling. Compare this drive . . . and 
let the ride decide! 

White sidewall tires, chrome wheel covers, rear 
1919 fender scuff guards optional at extra cost PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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freight will be handled by local stations 
except in case of a special situation, such 
as a large industrial plant which habitu- 
ally ships on Saturday. 

>» Some maintenance employes face in- 
determinate layoffs, reflecting early cost 
cutting on the one hand and completed 
projects on the other. But while the 
railroads will try to pack six days’ work 
into five for their nonoperating employes, 
the unions predict that eventually 100,000 
new workers will have to be added. 

> In some cases the roads plan to stagger 
work schedules so that some employes 
will work week ends and take their two 
days off during the week. 

Although the cost of the 40-hour week 
shaped up as sizable, some railroads con- 
ceded that it might not be as bad as ex- 
pected. The roads at last are conform- 
ing to the national working pattern, and 
they will be forced to review their poli- 
cies. A trip through this maze of over- 
age rules and regulations might result in 
economies and heightened efficiency. 


NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Borrowing: Canada sold a 25-year 
$100,000,000 bond issue in Wall Street. 
The issue was oversubscribed, although 
four of New York’s “big five” life-insur- 
ance companies refused to buy. 

Television: Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp. decided once more to ra- 
tion sales of television sets to dealers, 
as it did more than a year ago, The com- 
pany said its output of 1,000 sets a day 
would be boosted to 1,500 by October. 
President Benjamin Abrams added that 
further price cuts by makers who re- 
cently slashed prices were “very remote.” 

Home Heating: Government experts 
warned buyers of fuel oil for home heat- 
ing to stock up now-—rather than wait 
for further price drops—if they want to 
avoid later shortages. There is enough 
oil for everyone, but transportation facil- 
ities will be a bottleneck if a rush of last- 
minute orders develops. 

Rubber Playground: Goodyear rolled 
a half inch of ground rubber into the 
asphalt playground of the Rankin school, 
Akron, Ohio. The company made the 
test to see whether the rubber would 
save children a heavy toll of skinned 
arms, legs, and faces. 

New England Steel: The New Eng- 
land Council said a major steel company 
was considering erection of a $200,- 
(00,000 processing plant in New Eng- 
land for Labrador iron ore. The council 
estimates that such ore could be deliv- 
ered for about $1 a ton less than Minne- 
sota ore. Limestone is plentiful, but coal 
would have to be brought in. 

Bragging Briton: The British Overseas 
\irways’ chairman, Sir Miles Thomas, 
gave one reason why Britain should re- 
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Wi Hell Catniontyy n00e-1hen 
Combines the economy of 8mm. film — in inexpensive rolls — 

with quick, simplified loading. You just slip in the film, 
no sprockets to thread. Has f]2.7 Lumenized lens; enclosed 
view finder; four speeds, including slow motion; locking 


exposure button. $89, including Federal Tax. At your 
Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 
OFFICE FATIGUE? 


Uncomfortable chairs produce fatigue—and 





fatigue in the office means Low efficiency, 
HIGH overhead. Harter posture chairs 
help employees work faster and more 
efficiently by keeping them comfortably 
seated throughout the day. 


Every Harter posture chair is fully 
adjustable to the individual requirements 
of the worker. Occupants adjust the seat 
and back to their own comfort, by means of 
simple hand-wheel controls. Harter’s curved back 
rest fits snugly in the small of the back, makes 
erect and healthful posture as natural as breathing. 


. 


Harter builds posture chairs for all seated 
employees. See the many fine executive and clerical 
models at your Harter dealer’s. 


Free Booklet 

“Posture Seating Makes Sense” explains how Harter posture 
choirs increase efficiency in the office. Send for your free 
copy of this informative and entertaining booklet. Write 
Harter Corporation, 309 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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PROGRESS in Railroading 





Why the big ones come our way 


HIS IS PART of a shipment 

of cement kilns, so oversize that 
it takes two flat cars to move a unit. 
You can see how big this section is 
by the way it dwarfs the diesel. 


Moving big shipments like this 
brings you up against the problem 
of clearances such as bridges, tunnels 
and curves along the railroad. The 
Erie is selected over and over again 
for handling oversize shipments 
because it is famous for the 
highest and widest clearances of 
any easiern railroad. 


fn _ 
CLEVELAND 


This advantage, along with the Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed, explains 
why so many oversize shipments 
are routed over the Erie—the rail- 
road with a fine record of service 
in the safe, dependable transporta- 
tion of both passengers and freight! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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tain the lead in its race against the 
United States to put the first jet airliner 
into commercial operation. “The mam- 
mon of mass production has his Achilles’ 
heel,” said the Briton. “He is less light 
of foot, less nimble in adapting new ideas 
and new techniques to. his ponderous, 
if powerful, production machinery. That 
should enable us in Britain to hold our 
ground.” 

High Taxes: Chairman Robert L. 
Doughton, whose House Ways and 
Means Committee starts all money bills 
through Congress, announced flatly that 
he saw “no probability of making a re- 
duction” this year in Federal taxes, be- 
cause Federal spending was “running 
well ahead of receipts.” He urged shop- 
pers not to “postpone the purchase of 
goods subject to [excise] taxes in the hope 
of an immediate reduction.” 

Fourth Round: The CIO’s sixth largest 
union, the United Rubber Workers, seized 
the initiative in labor’s fourth-round wage 
demands by calling a strike of 13,000 
workers at Goodrich’s Akron, Ohio, plant. 
The union wants higher pensions and a 
25-cent-an-hour wage rise. Other major 
unions in the coal, automobile, and elec- 
trical industries apparently are awaiting 
the decision of the Presidential fact- 


finding board in the steel wage dispute 
before they take action. 





Oyster Shimmy: Hewitt-Robins, 
who developed the Shakeout for 
unloading frozen coal cars, have 
devised the Floatex Shakeout 
for settling and packing bulk 
materials. Here it jiggles a bar- 
rel of oysters prior to shipment. 
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Abolish Exchange Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE first need today of Britain and 
"Wenn other country that complains 
of a “dollar shortage” is the abolition 
of exchange control. This single step 
would put an end virtually overnight 
to the whole so-called “dollar crisis.” 

Yet this crisis is being discussed to- 
day in an incredible atmosphere of un- 
reality. The bureaucrats of 
the world can think of noth- 
ing but more “austerity” or 
more and bigger American 
handouts. Not a single one 
of them proposes to repeal 
the measure primarily re- 
sponsible for the whole ex- 
change nightmare—the ex- 
change controls that they 
themselves have imposed in 
order to maintain a_ficti- 
tious value for their own currencies. 

The British socialists, for example, 
insist on maintaining at all costs the 
fiction that the pound sterling is worth 
$4.03. They have made it a crime for 
their own citizens to buy or sell sterling 
below this rate. They forbid their own 
consumers to buy the foreign goods 
(or even the British goods) they want, 
but only what the bureaucrats tell 
them they can have. They compel 
British manufacturers to set aside for 
export minimum percentages of their 
output. They police the “cross rates” 
between the pound and the dollar 
throughout the world. They have suc- 
ceeded in persuading American bu- 
reaucrats to turn over billions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars to try to plug 
up the gap that exchange control 
creates. Yet the sterling crisis grows 
steadily worse. One triumph of se- 
mantic confusion the British bureau- 
crats can boast. They have succeeded 
in getting the world to call the pound 
crisis a “dollar crisis.” 


upposE the whole worldwide ex- 
S change-control mechanism were 
simply dismantled and the pound al- 
lowed to sell for what it would bring 
in free markets. It would fall, let us 
say, to around $3. The exporter of a 
British item that now sells in this mar- 
ket for $4 could then afford to sell it 
for $3. He would still get £1 for it, 
as before. If $4 prices the item out of 
the American market, $3 might price 
it back in again. 

Or suppose that $4 were a competi- 
tive price here but that it cost the 





British manufacturer £21 2s. to make 
the item. Then at $4 to the pound he 
could sell this item here only at a loss 
of 2 shillings, but at $3 to the pound 
he would get £1 6s. 8d. for it and so 
would make a profit of 4 shillings 8 
pence. In short, a lower price for the 
pound in dollars would increase not 
only the incentive of Ameri- 
can consumers to buy British 
goods here but the incentive 
and ability of British pro- 
ducers to sell them here. 

British imports, it is true, 
would cost more—but in 
pounds, not in dollars. High- 
er prices in pounds would 
cause British consumers au- 
tomatically to cut down on 
their purchases of foreign 
goods. They would no longer need 
coercive import quotas and_prohibi- 
tions to make them “conserve dollars.” 

Yet instead of merely returning to 
the system of free exchanges that 
prevailed immemorially and almost 
universally (outside of Stalinist Russia 
and Hitlerite Germany) until ten years 
ago, the bureaucrats of the world now 
hotly urge still more false remedies for 
this crisis of their own creation. 


tT is fashionable even for British 

Conservatives and American offi- 
cials to say today, for example, that 
what Britain is suffering from is ex- 
cessive production costs and that these 
must be brought down for Britain to 
“compete.” But this disregards the 
prohibitive price handicap now put on 
British exports by the fictitious $4 
pound. And it also ignores the law of 
comparative costs, which one used to 
suppose that every economist since 
Ricardo understood. Under free-ex- 
change rates high British production 
costs would be compensated by a 
lower quotation for the pound. For 
Britain to try to adjust its whole cost 
and price level to its spurious exchange 
rate would be (to borrow a simile from 
Wilhelm Répke) like shoving a grand 
piano over to a misplaced stool instead 
of adjusting the stool to the piano. 

It is correct to say that British col- 
lectivism and controls are responsible 
for Britain’s present crisis. But the key- 
stone of this collectivism is exchange 
control. And that is why exchange con- 
trol is the last thing that Sir Stafford 
Cripps is willing to surrender. 
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with Comfort-Styled 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


for large or small groups 








FOLDING CHAIR 
CONVENIENCE BIG CHAIR COMFORT 

















Strongest, Safest Folding Chair Made 


A new folding principle eliminates 
dangerous, ugly mechanisms. Cannot 
pinch fingers or tear clothing...cannot 
collapse. In range of several comfort- 
shaped seats. Your choice of 17 deco- 
rator colors. 

See it at your ROYALCHROME dealer, or write us, 
Stand on any edge... you're perfectly safe! 


Jump on it... it’s all welded tubular steel, 
can't bend ever! 


BY THE 
MAKERS OF 


. FURNG? 
Ssecrner™ YR, 


RoyaL METAL MANUFACTURING Co. 
183 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1 
NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES * PRESTON, ONT. 
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Bar & Grill Manager, New York 
Buys Beer-Cooling System 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Nothing beats Frigidaire equipment for 
keeping draught beer at cool, even tempera- 
tures,” says Karl Danielson, manager of 
the Scandia Bar & Grill, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. “I placed my order for a beer-cooling 
system shortly after the war when this 
equipment was not yet available. I could 
have settled for other makes, but I waited 
for Frigidaire —it’s the best.” 

County Refrigeration Service, Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., handled the sale and in- 
stallation of this equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the 
most complete line of 
commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning 
equipment in the indus- 
try. Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





High-Capacity Compressor 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 

. . If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste panes 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. 








1. P. INC 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4972-1, ELMIRA, N, Y. 








OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 
TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FACTORIES: New York «© Sy). 
Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kansws City 
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Bones of Contention 


Catholics have traditionally believed 
that Peter, the Galilean fisherman, trav- 
eled to Rome to preach after Christ’s 
ascension into heaven and was martyred 
and buried there. The date of his death 
is generally fixed as sometime between 
A.D. 64 and 68—the time of Nero’s per- 
secution of the Christians. He is thought 
to have been crucified head down in 
Nero’s Circus on the Vatican Hill. 

But many Protestants don’t agree. 
They find no valid contemporary ac- 
counts of Peter’s martyrdom or place of 
burial and hence do not accept his pres- 
ence in Rome. 

The remains of St. Peter have not 
been definitely placed in the last 1,000 
years. Catholics hold that the first head 
of the church was buried at the foot of 
the Vatican, later moved to a grave on 
the Appian Way, and then moved back 
to the Vatican. Here, in the early fourth 
century, Constantine began the famous 
Basilica of St. Peter over his tomb. In 
the sixteenth century the present struc- 
ture—still the largest of its kind in the 
world—was erected, with the main altar, 
the Altar of Confession, believed to be 
directly over St. Peter’s grave. But the 
actual bones were not found, 

Almost since Pius XII became Pope 
in 1939 and ordered excavations in the 
Vatican’s subterranean passages to make 
room for the body of his predecessor, 
rumors have been rife that the remains of 
St. Peter had been uncov- 
ered. But no definite pro- 
nouncements had come from 
the Vatican. 

Last week The New York 
Times front-paged the story 
that excavations had uncov- 
ered what were thought to be 
the bones of the Apostle 
Peter. In a dispatch from 
Rome, Camille M. Cianfarra 
said that a terra-cotta urn 
had been uncovered two 
years ago in a_ sepulchral 
chamber below the main al- 
tar. Pope Pius, he continued, 
had the urn in his private 
chapel. The pontiff was with- 
holding any announcement of 
the discovery, Cianfarra said, 
until definite proof had been 
established by a group of 
“neutral” archeologists. 

What seemed like good 
evidence to support the 
theory that the bones were 
Peter's, The Times story 
pointed out, was the dis- 
covery of coins of the period 
on the floor of the crypt, as 
well as inscriptions on the 
walls reading “Ave Petre” 
(Hail Peter), with the names 
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of pilgrims scribbled beneath them. Cian- 
farra said that all involved=the dis- 
coverers under Prof. Enrico Josi of the 
Pontifical Institute of Christian Arche- 
ology, as well as the printers of the find- 
ings—had been sworn to secrecy. 

The announcement brought a wave 
of stories and counterstories. The Asso- 
ciated Press, in a Rome dispatch, said 
a “Vatican source” had branded The 
Times story a “fantasy.” The United 
Press maintained the bones were found 
seven years ago in a zinc casket instead 
of a terra-cotta urn. 

But all agreed on one point. If the 
bones had been uncovered and could 
definitely be proved to be those of St. 
Peter, Pope Pius would probably an- 
nounce the discovery formally very near 
the beginning of the 1950 Holy Year. 
Last week end the Vatican radio lent 
credence to the story by forecasting a 
“great revelation” concerning St. Peter. 


‘Diff? Looks Back 


Wherever missionaries and their parent 
organizations gather, the name of “Diff” 
is bound to come up—provided he isn’t 
there himself. For almost half a century 
Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer has fused, 
sparked, and dynamited his fellow work- 
ers, both in the Methodist Church and in 
interdenominational agencies, to formu- 
late long-range mission plans which are 
in tune with the times. 

For the past 25 years Dr. Diffendorfer 
has been executive secretary of the Di- 
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Were Peter’s bones under the main altar? 
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Methodist Prints 


At 70, “Diff” was only changing jobs 
ging J 


vision of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Church. In the worst period of 
turmoil the missions have seen, he has 
emerged as one of the elder statesmen of 
his field. He has cajoled Methodist 
churches into raising about $4,000,000 a 
year for mission work, personally visited 
some 50 countries for firsthand informa- 
tion, and administered almost $11,000,- 
000 in permanent invested funds. Of the 
770 Methodist missionaries now in the 
field, he has recruited, trained, and com- 
missioned three fourths. 

On Aug. 31 Dr. Diffendorfer, now 70, 
retired from his missionary post. But the 
dynamic, gray-haired, pink-cheeked min- 
ister insists he’s really not retiring—“just 
changing jobs.” After a vacation, he will 
take up his duties Oct. 1 as newly elected 
president of the Japan Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation, which is seeking 
$10,000,000 to raise an interdenomina- 
tional Christian university near Tokyo. 

First proposed some 50 years ago, the 
university is expected to open three 
schools in April 1951. Dr. Diffendorfer 
returned from a two-month visit to Japan 
in July. While there, he looked over the 
more than 350 acres bought by Japanese 
Christians for 150,000,000 yen (about 
$500,000) and saw President Hachiro 
Yuasa of Dashisha University, Kyoto, 
elected first president of the Christian 
university. 

Progressive: “Many of my colleagues 
will tell you,” says Diff, “that I’m a pro- 
gressive—and even a radical. But I’ve 
lived to see a lot of my ideas turn out to 
be right.” The Hayesville, Ohio, farm boy 
had about the same theories now as when, 
straight out of Ohio Wesleyan, he went 
into Methodist Episcopal work in 1902. 

After two years as secretary of the Ep- 
worth League, the church’s young peo- 
ple’s organization, he began working in 
the mission field. With barely a pause to 
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receive his divinity degree in 1925, he 
hammered home year in and year out 
what is still his philosophy today: “There 
is in the human spirit the indomitable will 
to be set free and to develop all that is 
in the human frame to develop. We are 
the children of God, and we cannot be 
stopped until we fulfill our destiny of be- 
ing like God.” 

When missionaries go into foreign lands 
where life is cheap and teach the dignity 
of human personality, Dr. Diffendorfer 
believes, they piant “the seeds of revolu- 
tion.” Then, he feels, their real responsi- 
bility begins. Christianity must lead the 
way in social and land reforms and seek 
permanent relief rather than temporary 
alleviation of pain. Hence, according to 
his creed, the Christian churches should 
be in the vanguard of any revolution, not 
to overthrow by force but to persuade re- 
gimes to grant the privileges an awakened 
people demand, be it in China, Japan, 
Latin America, or Africa. 

Since Diff took over in 1924, the num- 
ber of Methodist missionaries has been 
almost halved because of lack of funds 
during the depression years, “from which 
we never recovered.” Of course he wants 
more missionaries than ever now, believ- 
ing that native ministers and workers can- 
not carry on alone in countries where 
Christianity is a minority faith. 

“You probably wonder,” he says, look- 
ing back over his missionary administra- 
tion, “why I have stayed on this job so 
long. It is the only way I know of to bring 
millions of underprivileged people into 
the abundant life. The only alternative is 
revolution.” 


Numbering the Faithful 


“You undoubtedly have met at least 
one of those good souls who bewail, every 
hour on the hour, that church member- 
ship is on the skids,” says The Christian 
Herald in its September issue. “Now, we 
hate to cut any ground from under any 
prophet. But the facts simply do not sup- 
port this gloomy thesis.” 

The Herald’s facts: Church member- 
ship in the United States leaped to an all- 
time high last year, with the rolls standing 
at 79,576,352. Releasing its annual report 
on membership of religious bodies in the 
United States, the nondenominational 
monthly found that 53.3 per cent of the 
population belongs to a church—as com- 
pared with 19.9 per cent in 1880. During 
1948 the churches and synagogues “rolled 
up a whopping gain of 2,190,164.” 

The relative strength of the great re- 
ligious streams remains about the same— 
about 60 per cent Protestant, 33 Catholic, 
6 Jewish, and 1 per cent smaller groups. 
The Roman Catholic Church (26,075,- 
697 members) grew 3.1 per cent. The 
largest single Protestant denomination is 
still the Methodist Church—with 8,651,- 
062 members. 
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SWIMMING: 
Sans Fanfare 


Before Shirley May France ever saw 
the English Channel, newspapers raised a 
din over her plans for swimming it. Last 
week, while the press was still playing up 
the pretty American girl’s by-lined ex- 
planations of her delays, Philip Mickman 
slipped into the water at Cape Gris-Nez, 
France, for an actual try. You could 
have heard a printer’s linotype slug drop. 

Two London newspapers gave his start 
ten lines. He was just a pudgy stub of a 
British school kid (170 pounds, 5 feet 4) 
who had made two previous attempts and 
had been fished out half-frozen the first 
time and half-groggy from buffeting seas 
in his second try. 

August 23, after he had spent eighteen 
hours in the water, The London Daily 
Herald gave him eighteen lines. By then 
he was struggling with this second bad 
break. Earlier he had run into a four- 
hour spell of rain and whistling winds 
instead of the fair weather promised him. 
Now he had to spend hours probing for 
a way through a 6-knot flood tide that 
steadily moved him north toward the 
sea and away from the goal he could see: 
Dover, 19 miles in a straight line from 
his Cape Gris-Nez starting point. 

From the escort boat, his father finally 
said: “Philip might as well give up.” 
Philip pleaded against being hauled out 
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The tide turned for Mickman 
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of the water again. “I couldn’t bear a 
third flop,” he protested. 

A changing tide let him through at 
last. He touched the English shore at 
Kingsdown (7 miles northeast of Dover) 
after swimming an estimated 40 miles in 
23 hours 48 minutes. It was the slowest 
France-to-England crossing on record, 
but it made 18-year-old Mickman the 
youngest swimmer to turn the trick from 
either side. The same day, unable to 
sleep, he went for an hour’s swim. 

Shirley May France continued to write 
about her forthcoming effort. 


TRAPSHOOTING: 


Farmer’s Day Off 


Other competitors had been at Van- 
dalia, Ohio, for a week and more, sharp- 
ening their shooting eyes for the big 
day. Pete Donat evidently didn’t feel 
that he could spare more than that one 
day from the 180-acre farm he tends 
at Antwerp. It was nearly noon before 
the 31-year-old curly-head showed up 
for the 50th annual Grand American 
Handicap, classic of ‘trapshooting. He 
had a rooting section (his wife and two 
children) and a borrowed shotgun. 

Already more than 900 shooters had 
stalked from trap to trap on the half- 
mile-long shooting range, and one of 
them looked like the certain winner. 
I. W. Sonderman of Lima, Ohio, a 46- 
year-old expert on rifles and pistols, had 
shattered all 100 of his clay-disk birds 
from the 20-yard line. He was only the 
fourth man ever to hit every target in 
this event. 

But the 6-foot-2 Donat, 1,655th start- 
er in a field of 1,759 came down to his 
last trap with a chance to tie. He was 
frankly jittery; more than a minute 
elapsed before he yelled “Pull!” for the 
release of his 100th bird. “I was so ner- 
vous,” he confessed later, “that I almost 
didn’t see it.” Nevertheless, he hit it. 

Mrs, Donat apparently felt weak. “I'll 
have to sit down,” she said faintly. Her 
husband had her back on her feet in no 
time. By breaking 23 of his 25 targets 
in a jittery shoot-off, Donat defeated 
Sonderman and collected some $6,000 in 
prize money. He had good use for it. 
The Donats had been wanting to fix 
up the farmhouse. 


BOXING: 


Robinson Rampage 


A phalanx of shirt-sleeved cops, guns 
on hips, cleared the way down to the ring 
for him. Behind the jigging, white-robed 
figure another cluster of police looked pro- 
tectively vigilant. At least one ringsider 
didn’t blame them. 

“They're guarding the most precious 
article in the boxing business, that’s all,” 
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Robinson finishes Belloise 


he said. “About half a million dollars’ 
worth, that’s all.” 

But if Sugar Ray Robinson was indeed 
the best prizefighter, pound for pound, in 
the world today, the frequently bestowed 
term had seemed to bore him lately. The 
galley-dull work required to retain such 
recognition could get pretty distasteful to 
a thriving young (29) businessman (Ray 
Robinson Enterprises, Inc., owner of a 
saloon, a sporting-goods shop, apartment 
houses, a barbershop, and a cleaning 
plant). A few days before last week’s 
fight with Steve Belloise at Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York, the good-looking 
Negro openly made a face at his road- 
work: “I do it because I have to.” 

His 100th professional bout, in a career 
stained by only one defeat since it began 
late in 1940, excited others enough to 
draw his biggest home-town gate ($120,- 
860). As the world’s welterweight cham- 
pion, he was finally taking a definite step 
toward winning the middleweight crown 
—an undertaking indisputably accom- 
plished by only one previous welterweight 
titleholder, Mickey Walker. And from the 
first minute of the bout it was clear that 
Sugar Ray, despite his fed-up talk of 
quitting the ring to become a radio disk 
jockey, wanted to look tiptop in his mid- 
dleweight experiment. 

Instead of sticking to his gracefully 
correct boxing, Robinson immediately 
pulled off two-fisted raids against one of 
the middleweight division’s hardest hit- 
ters. He even risked right-hand leads in 
an apparent effort to show that he could 
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hit with bigger men. Within three rounds 
his famous combination punching, ar- 
rangements drummed out with glib swift- 
ness, sent Belloise tottering back to his 
corner. 

Under the fire of a desperate Belloise 
rally in the fourth and fifth rounds, Robin- 
son flexibly became the boxer again, stout- 
chinning it the couple of times he had to 
but generally ghosting out of harm’s way. 
As soon as sharp wits and a gifted left 
hand straightened out the jam for him, 
however, he went back to gambling for a 
big finish. He got it. 

Just before the bell ending the seventh 
round, Robinson buried his right in Bel- 
loise’s solar plexus, flung a left hook over 
his opponent’s tentative right, and left 
him sprawled and blank-eyed on the floor 
against the ropes. Dragged back to his 
corner by handlers who had the fight 
stopped there, Belloise took a while to 
ask: “What hit me?” (It was Robinson’s 
64th knockout victory and Belloise’s first 
such defeat in eight years.) 

The old fight handler Jimmy Bronson 
appraised the victor as “the best to come 
along since Joe Gans’—a man he also 
saw. Younger experts didn’t think Robin- 
son would have much trouble with the 
current middleweight champion, Jake La- 
Motta, who handed him his only defeat 
six years ago but lost all four of their other 
meetings. And Marcel Cerdan, scheduled 
to meet LaMotta for the title this month, 
shamelessly grinned: “I am glad I am 
fighting LaMotta, not Robinson.” 


TENNIS: 


Four Straight 


Many American tennis fans said they 
were getting sick of seeing the United 
States play Australia for the Davis Cup; 
since 1937 no other country has ap- 
peared in the challenge round. Austral- 
ian players were much sicker about it. 
In losing all three of the cup-deciding 
shows since the war, they had dropped 
fourteen of the fifteen matches involved. 
Last year they won only two sets. 

Mainly, their decision to try again this 
year was based on the maturing of the 
sandy-haired, pigeon-toed Frank Sedg- 
man. Only 21, he played an American- 
type game (he had been coached by Ted 
Schroeder and Jack Kramer in 1946) 
that won the last Australian national 
singles tournament for him. But at For- 
est Hills, N. Y., this week end Americans 
made him seem still a bit unripe. 

In singles duels with Pancho Gon- 
zales and Schroeder, Sedgman didn’t 
take a set. In a 4-1 defeat Australia’s 
ouly suecess was achieved by cup veter- 
ans, Billy Sidwell and Jack Bromwich. 
They spotted Gardnar Mulloy and Billy 
Talbert the first two sets and then came 
on to win the doubles match, 3-6, 4-6, 
10-8, 9-7, 9-7. 
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The Case of the Cab Driver’s Wife 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ARATOGA SprinGs, N. Y.—In_ this 
historic hamlet, where health-giv- 

ing waters flow and the horse players 
walk carefully around them on their 
way to business, the tradition of Hon- 
est John Morrissey, Dick Canfield, 
Nick the Greek, and Lucky Luciano— 
in short, the tradition of refined gam- 
bling — is extremely strong. 

The season has _ just 
ended here, so I am _ not 
blowing my copper’s flute 
when | mention that Sara- 
toga games flourished as 
usual this past month. In 
the afternoons there was 
live stock to analyze; in the 
evenings the flower and the 
chivalry, flushed with frogs’ 
legs and the wine of the 
region, converged upon the gaming 
parlors by Saratoga Lake and shot 
craps or watched the wheels go 
around. 

It was idyllic, all right, but I will 
not conceal from you that an under- 
current of apprehension existed. As 
the curtain fell, the gambling opera- 
tors were mopping their brows—which 
recede slightly, but whose don’t?—and 
recovering by slow stages from the 
case of the taxicab driver’s wife. 

If you have not heard of the case 
of the cab driver’s wife, I will bring 
you gently abreast. One day a cab 
driver set out from home with his 
life’s savings in his pocket, in the 
sum of $14,000 and a bit. The jehu 
kissed his wife at the door and told 
her he would be back in little more 
than no time with a few new taxi- 
cabs with which to form a humble 
fleet of his own. He then went straight 
as a string to Saratoga. 


HE other night I was playing the 

wheel in one of the four houses into 
which the driver walked, with his 
$14,000 and a bit, to look for taxi- 
cabs. The boys there told me that 
when the visitor discovered that they 
sold chips, instead of cabs, he con- 
cealed his surprise very well and said 
stoically that he would take whatever 
they had to offer. 

“If what you sell is chips, I'll buy 
chips,” he said, or words to that effect, 
“and look for cabs at the next place. 
Give me a stack of tens.” 

When the stack was gone, he went 





to the next place. This next place, ex- 
cept for the fact that it has a bar and 
a headwaiter and a lot of tables, could 
easily be mistaken for a garage. How- 
ever, it happened that they were fresh 
out of taxicabs too; so the driver, the 
soul of tact, bought chips instead. 
Presently there was nothing left of the 
$14,000 and a bit, not even 
cab fare. So the cab driver 
drove himself home on the 
cuff, which is every hacker’s 
privilege. 

The story might have 
ended there, in the manly 
silence which gambling op- 
erators expect of their cli- 
ents, but for the driver's 
wife, who became unac- 
countably annoyed when he 
turned up with no new cabs and no 
money. After a short spell of brooding 
she announced, through counsel, that 
she would undertake to shut down 
every midnight playground in Sara- 
toga—or, at least, the four playgrounds 
where her husband had gone to shop 
for cabs. 


HE named names, which their own- 
S ers instantly recognized. Not since 
the day when Burgoyne and the Brit- 
ish ran out of the money, at odds of 3 
to 5, has there been such excitement 
hereabout. From the moment the cab 
driver's wife drew her hatchet, the 
only way you could find a gambling 
game in Saratoga was by walking to 
one, or driving your car. Every day, 
at 5 a.m., the joints closed down tight 
and did not open again till teatime. In 
fact, on the day the season ended, 
several of the big shots left town al- 
together, as is their annual custom. 

It may be that next year—it looks 
as though there will be another Sara- 
toga season next year, in spite of agi- 
tation in some quarters to take racing 
away from here to the stately asphalt 
of Belmont or Jamaica, where the 
suckers graze more thickly—the gam- 
bling operators will place signs over 
their doors reading: “Positively no 
taxicabs on sale here” or “Turn left 
at next stop light for Detroit.” On the 
other hand, they may decide to put 
a few hacks on display near the dice 
table, so that the visitor to Saratoga 
need no longer go home to his wife 
empty-handed. 
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Paul’s Comeback 


Patrons of The Blue Note, a Chicago 
night club which cherishes its jazz fol- 
lowing, were all but stunned last week 
at the debut of the newest Les Paul 
Trio. As one customer said: “I thought 
it would be another one of those quiet, 
introverted trios.” Paul & Co. was far 
from it. In sport shirt, unpressed pants, 
Argyle socks, and loafers, Les was as 
relaxed as his clothing as he gave out 
with his extraordinary guitar style. War- 
ren Downie, on bass, was garbed much 
like the boss, and Mary Ford, an at- 
tractive blonde who sings and plays sec- 
ond guitar, was almost as casually at- 
tired. Paul explained his new act thus: 
“It’s all based on our being natural. We 
perform like we're singing in the bath- 
tub.” 

Once over its first shock, the audience 
quickly realized why Paul is known as 
“a musician’s musician”—and why such 
stars as Bing Crosby, Dinah Shore, and 
John Charles Thomas are among his ad- 
mirers. Newcomers to the Paul style 
gaped at his versatile handling of straight 
melody, jazz, and downright hillbilly 
corn. 

The Blue Note engagement is impor- 
tant to Paul, for only about a year and a 
half ago his car went over an embank- 
ment in Oklahoma, and friends feared 
his injuries might never let him play 
again. After a year in the hospital, how- 
ever, he emerged with his shattered right 
elbow set at almost a 90-degree angle— 
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“the best position,” says Paul now, “for 
playing the guitar.” 

Paul’s comeback trail covers not only 
personal appearances but also song writ- 
ing with his former manager, Foster 
Carling. One of their joint efforts—“Un- 
til I Hold You Again,” based on the Ger- 
man waltz song “The Lorelei’—is now 
out on a Capitol disk, and another titled 
“Counterfeit Love” will appear this 
month on a Decca record featuring Eve- 
lyn Knight. 

Cloud Ne. 7: Les Paul has been a 
professional guitarist since he started out 
at 14 with a $4.95 Sears, Roebuck mod- 
el in his home town of Waukesha, Wis. 
Now 33, he has had not one but several 
Les Paul Trios. He broke up his last in 
1947, when he wanted to experiment 
full time as an electronics engineer. In 
a garage studio at his Hollywood home, 
he built complicated machinery of his 
own as well as super radio-phonographs 
for Crosby and the bandleader Meredith 
Willson. From this experimentation 
came the now famous Capitol record of 
“Lover,” on which Les alone sounds like 
an orchestra of guitar players. He did 
it by making eight separate cuts with 
different guitars, synchronizing them, 
then dubbing them all together. The 
novel effect made the record a hit. 

Tired of being just “a musician’s musi- 
cian,” Paul now actively seeks a larger 
following. “Never try to educate peo- 
ple,” he said recently. “I let them show 
me what they want. One thing I want to 
be sure of is that John Q. doesn’t think 
I'm on Cloud No. 7 all the time.” 
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Capitol— Rothschild 


Les Paul made his guitars sound like an orchestra 
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Karajan the Controversial 


From Salzburg, scene of the interna- 
tionally famous music festival, Lanfranco 
Rasponi sent Newsweek the following 
special report of the 1949 season, which 
closed this week. Of particular interest 
is the account of Herbert von Karajan, 
one of Europe’s most brilliant and contro- 
versial conductors. 


Attendance at the Salzburg Festival 
this summer again attained its prewar 
records. The charming little Austrian 
town faced over- 
whelming difficul- 
ties in accommo- 
dating an estimated 
100,000 visitors. As 
most of the hotels 
were either de- 
stroyed by bombs 
or are currently 
housing American 
troops, a high per- 
centage of music 
lovers stayed in 
private homes or in 
the lake resorts of 
the Salzkammergut 40 or 50 miles away. 
Salzburg’s restaurants were so swamped 
with customers that long lines formed 
before each entrance. Tickets were at 
a premium, and every event was sold 
out, 

The highlights of the festival were the 
“Three F’s” (as the production of Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio,” featuring Kirsten 
Flagstad and conducted by Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, is called locally), the return 
of Bruno Walter and Jarmila Novotna, 
and the two symphonic concerts con- 
ducted by Salzburg’s whitest-haired boy 
since Mozart—Herbert von Karajan (pro- 
nounced Ka’-ra-yan). 

Salzburg’s Own: A dynamic, 41- 
year-old, Salzburg-born maestro, Karajan 
is considered by many in Europe to be 
Toscanini’s potential successor. Unlike 
Toscanini, he is criticized as being a 
showman, apt to subordinate musician- 
ship to the spectacular. Slight, with jet- 
black hair turning slightly gray, pale 
blue eyes, and a light olive complexion, 
he often performs with eyes closed. 
Dapper in appearance, he possesses an 
elegance of manner and movement which 
never seems to get in the way of his 
vitality. 

Karajan’s only two appearances at the 
festival this summer were a favorite topic 
of the Salzburg café discussions. Why 
was he not conducting two operas this 
vear as he had for the last two seasons? 
Why was Salzburg’s own being pushed 
aside? Actually, it was Karajan who gave 
the director of the festival—Baron Hein- 
rich Puthon—and his colleagues an ulti- 
iatum which they did not accept. He 
had asked for a three-year contract with 
a specified number of operas and con- 
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certs assigned to him and a near-dicta- 
torial “say” in the artistic direction of the 
festival. 

Karajan did, however, get two plums: 
the Verdi “Requiem” and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. A maniac for long, ex- 
acting rehearsals which explain in part 
the perfection of some of his detailed 
work, Karajan went to Vienna in July to 
prepare the chorus for the two works. At 
rehearsals, no one is allowed to enter the 
hall, not even his wife. He rarely raises 
his voice; he sometimes exchanges jokes 
with the men and appears to be respected 
by them. But he knows what he wants 
and gets it. 

Nazi Faver: Karajan’s ancestors, 
who were Greek, settled in Vienna some 
two and a half centuries ago. At 3 little 
Herbert already played the piano. Until 
he was 18, he studied piano and harmony 
at the Salzburg Mozarteum. He then 
moved to Vienna and took up conducting 
at the Music Academy there. With his 
father’s financial help, he hired an or- 
chestra and conducted his first concert in 
his home town. Engaged by the opera 
house in Ulm, Germany, he later went to 
Aachen (Aix la Chapelle). 

By 1936 German musical circles were 
agog over the results the young con- 
ductor had achieved with a provincial 
opera and orchestra. Berlin inevitably 
followed, and Karajan’s first concert there 
in 1937 was a sensation. Signed for 
operatic performances at the State Opera 
in 1937, he was appointed concert di- 
rector of the company’s concert cycle in 
1939, an unprecedented honor at his age. 

The falling off of this high Nazi favor 
came in 1942, for Karajan divorced his 
wife to marry Anita Gutermann, a partly 
“non-Aryan” beauty. He was not barred 
completely, however, and did conduct 
further concerts. In January 1946, just 
as he was about to resume his career with 
the Vienna Philharmonic, the Russians 
stepped in and refused permission. In 
1947, Karajan was allowed by the de- 
nazification courts to resume his career; 
he has since conducted in Italy, England, 
and Switzerland, as well as in Vienna. 
Recently returned from a four-month tour 
of South America, Karajan will divide the 
coming winter between London, Vienna, 
Milan, and Paris and then begin prepa- 
ration for the Vienna Bach Festival next 
June. 

Because he hates city life, Karajan 
lives in the country whenever he can. 
An accomplished skier, he always takes 
time off in the winter for his favorite 
sport. He also enjoys mountain climbing, 
yachting, and fast automobile driving. 
Mechanics of all kinds fascinate him, and 
acoustics are his hobby. When making 
records—as in almost everything he does 
—he insists on having the last say. His 
most ardent hope is to conduct the world 
premiere of Richard Strauss’s most re- 
cent opera, “Danae,” somewhere soon. 


























90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion puts 118 especially 
trained employees out of work and 
stops plant operation. Owner has 
Boiler insurance, but not Business 
Interruption protection. He thought 
he was insured. His loss—$65,573.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICco agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! 





4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois any 
Please mail me my FREE copy OL BRCdaps in f 
Your Bridge to Security, eg 
, PYdY { 
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HERE’S HOW AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Protects you 
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Inerease Sales 






















LUMBER 
SEO SFACTURER wettess 
"Your adjuster ane a 
i on see 
regan ye for — 
mately $21,000. Policy - 
enabled us to sell some accounts 
in larger amounts. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURER writes: 
“Wish to acknowledge ay 
draft in amount of $11,801. 
... payment on 2 accounts we 
thought well o 
your policy over 2 
relations always $0 





ff. Have corri 
5 years. - 2 
tisfactory. 



















CALIFORNIA HEATING 
WHOLESALER writes: 
“We thank you for check iin 
settlement of claims on policy 
4141-183... sincerely oppre- 
ciate promptness and simplicity 
in handling.” 






ew YORK 
MANUFACTURER writes: 
« _ , pleased fo — check 
in ment of loss susfainec. 
tang had American Credit 
Insurance over 20 years.-- 


found it very helpful in sales.” 


Your Insurance Program... 


Designed to Protect & Conserve 
Assets...is NOT Complete Unless 
it Includes Credit Insurance 





, a Accounts REcEIvVABLEis oneof your most 
valuable assets ... should be protected at ALL 
times. Business history has shown that despite 
credit ratings ... diligent investigation ... past 
records of payment... UNFORESEEABLE EVENTS 
frequently turn GOOD CREDIT RISKS into BAD 
DEBT LOSSES, 


With American Credit insurance, you know 
your profits are safe. If your Goop cUsTOMERS 
become involved or fail, you are protected. 
AMERICAN CREDIT PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS CAN’T. You may select coverage for 
all accounts .. . a selected group . . . or just 
one account. Your policy also enables you to 
get cash for past-due accounts. 


Many policyholders have found American Credit 
Insurance an aid to sales. Some were able to take 
on accounts formerly turned down because of 
their risky size rather than their risky nature. 
Some found they could increase lines of credit 
without the hazard of high concentration of risk 
in one, two or a few accounts. Broad diversifica- 
tion of risk works to the advantage of your 
Sales Department. 


Should you have occasion to borrow, the fact 
that your receivables are insured will be an 
important factor in establishing a satisfactory 
line of credit. And, of course, your suppliers have 
an added incentive for extending you credit. 


Our book, “Wuy ‘Sart’ Crepit Neeps Protece 
TION,” contains valuable facts for you, ‘your 
treasurer and credit manager. It discusses Credit 
in general... unpredictable events which cause 
frequent loss... gives additional information on 
American Credit insurance. To get a copy just 
phone the American Crepir office in your city, 
or write AMERICAN CrepiT INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
or New York, Dept. 43, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
me, oF New York 
Ws. 1893) 








GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


rn OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





—- EDUCATION — 


Dixon-in-Reverse 


Last March, District Judge E. T. 
Hensley of Santa Fe ruled that 143 Cath- 
olic nuns and monks were barred forever 
from teaching in New Mexico’s public 
schools. He also banned the teaching of 
sectarian doctrines in  state-supported 
schools and paying those who taught 
such doctrines (NEWSWEEK, March 21). 

The 28 complainants in the “Dixon 
Case” (so-called because of the town in 
which the issue arose) were Protestants 
who sought to rid public schools of 
“Catholic influence.” Last week two 
other Protestants brought suit against 
Gov. Thomas J. Mabry and local school 
authorities at Lindrith. The suit promised 
to be a Dixon case in reverse. 

Amerill D. Miller, a Presbyterian elder, 
and Paul Brown, who attends both Bap- 
tist and Presbyterian services, asked the 
Santa Fe District Court to ban four 
teachers and a janitor from the Lindrith 
public school for teaching “sectarian and 
religious doctrines.” In a complaint to be 
heard Sept. 6, Miller and Brown charged 
that eighteen texts and programs pub- 
lished by Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches were in use, that the 1949 
commencement had been held in a Pres- 
byterian church, and that the pupils re- 
cited sectarian prayers at compulsory 
weekly assemblies. 

The defendant teachers at Lindrith 
were Principal Louis J. Cooper, his wife 
Ethel, Theron Anson, and Lucille Weaver. 
The janitor, Elias Stevenson, the com- 
plainants charged, was permitted to preach 
in the classrooms, sometimes for several 
hours. 


New Battle of the Bulge 


Now that a gradual tapering off in vet- 
eran enrollment is easing the strain on 
American colleges and universities, the 
other end of the educational scale this fall 
is facing its own battle of the bulge. With 
war babies now ready for school, almost 
1,000,000 more children will enter ele- 
mentary schools this year, said the Na- 
tional Education Association last week, 
for a total of 19,579,000. High-school en- 
rollment, the NEA added, is expected to 
drop about 100,000 to 6,321,000. 

The United States Office of Education 
offered an even higher estimate: almost 
30,000,000 in elementary and secondary 
schools. Colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools, said the education office, 
will register about 2,400,000—approxi- 
mately the same as last year. 

A Newsweek check of 24 leading col- 
leges and universities indicated that tui- 
tion was up an average of 36 per cent 
over 1945, ranging from Duke Uni- 
versity’s 75 per cent boost ($200 to $350) 
down to Boston University’s 18 per cent 
($400 to $475). 


Newsweek 
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INDUSTRY: 


Subconscious Contempt 


Last week in London, movie reviewers 
waxed as belligerent as the West End 
theater critic who recently condemned 
“Mr. Roberts” and parts of “South Pa- 
cific” as deplorably “obsessed with sex.” 
The object of their wrath was the recently 
released M-G-M war film “Command De- 
cision” (NEwswEEK, Jan. 24) which, ac- 
cording to Joan Lester of The Reynolds 
News, might better have been called 
“Brig. Gen. Clark Gable Wins the War.” 

C. A. Lejeune of The London Observ- 
er wrote that the screen adaptation of 
William Wister Haines’s successful Broad- 
way drama “plays down [Britain’s] part 
in the war effort to a degree that can only 
be described as subconsciously contemp- 
tuous.” She added: “The only references 
to England as something more than a 
landing strip for United States bombers 
entail a duchess whose diplomatic lunch- 
eon can be repaid with peanuts, and a 
village girl whose mistake with an Ameri- 
can airman can be satisfactorily squared 
with a gallon of ice cream.” 


Party Line 


Last week an irate reader of The 
Daily Worker caught David Platt, Hol- 
lywood reporter for the New York Com- 
munist daily, wearing his dialectics on 
his sleeve. The reader demanded to know 





Sheridan gets “bride” Grant aboard 
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why Platt’s movie column had omitted the 
recent revivals of four W. C. Fields pic- 
tures. Platt’s explanation: Three out of 
four of them were “shot through with 
white chauvinism.” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


I Was a Male War Bride (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). According to Fox’s whim- 
sically light-fingered slap at the red tape 
now famous in American-occupied Ger- 
many, an alien spouse who enters the 
United States under the War Brides 
Act doesn’t have to be female—espe- 
cially if he is married to a Wac. 

In “War Bride,” Henri Rochard (Cary 
Grant) is a French captain assigned to 
his country’s economic mission in the 
American zone, His duty is to track down 
a famous German lens grinder and per- 
suade him that France will pay him 
more for his work than the German 
black-marketeers. His assistant is to be 
Catherine Gates, an American Wac lieu- 
tenant (Ann Sheridan) who has worked 
with him before and regards him as a 
“human octopus with hands.” 

Rochard, who is no happier than Cath- 
erine about being teamed up again, fol- 
lows her through a comedy of errors that 
could only happen in occupied Germany. 
By the time they reach their destination 
in Bad Nauheim, the octopus has turned 
lover. This results in marriage—the Army 
variety, applied for in quadruplicate— 
just as Catherine’s outfit is 
ordered home. Rochard is 
thus left with no’ alternative 
but to become a “war bride,” 
whose transit problem is com- 
plicated by such matters as 
pregnancy status and finding 
shipboard quarters. 

Although some of the pro- 
ceedings may try the Legion 
of Decency’s patience, they 
are handled too delightfully 
by both Grant and Miss Sheri- 
dan to offend any but the 
most squeamish. And under 
Howard * Hawks’s direction, 
the end product is one of the 
most sparklingly original com- 
edies of the year. 


Dolwyn (London Films). 
When Alexander Korda asked 
Emlyn Williams to do a story 
about Wales, the Welsh-born 
director, actor, and screen 
writer set out for his home 
town by bus. He soon had his 
idea. Through the bus win- 
dow, he saw a lake with a 
church steeple rising out of 
the middle of it. The result 
was “Dolwyn,” story of the 
last days of a Welsh village 








Bank President in Alliance, Ohio, 
Purchases Air Conditioning 





—Chooses Frigidaire 


| “There has been a marked improvement in 
| the efficiency and morale of our employees 
| since we installed our Frigidaire Air Con- 
| ditioning,” says F. E. Henry, Jr., president 
| of the Mount Union Bank, Alliance, Ohio. 
*‘We have had it for a year now, and we 
| have found its operation very satisfactory 
both summer and winter.” 
The installation of this Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning was handled by the Ohio 
| Public Service Co., Alliance. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products _ 





Store-Type 
Air Conditioner 
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is Deadly 
to Metal 


Once started, rust destroys relent- 
lessly. Around the clock it ravages 
property . . . industrial plants, public 
utilities, at home and on the farm. 
This metal-consuming scourge rolls 
up an annual damage bill that costs 
the nation in excess of $6 billion a 
year. Where there's metal, rust al- 
ways threatens — unless protective 
steps are taken. 


Stop This Destroyer With 
RUST-OLEUM 


You'll find RUST-OLEUM the per- 
fect answer to the problem of stop- 
ping rust, indoors or out. It adds 
years of extra use to all metal equip- 
ment and surfaces — roofs, gutters, 
smokestacks, fire escapes, under- 
body of trucks and automobiles, and 
hundreds of other rustable proper- 
ties. Furthermore, even where rust 
has already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damages. It can be ap- 
plied directly to rusted surfaces—by 
brush, dip or spray—and dries to a 
firm, elastic protective coating that 
is highly resistant to rain, snow, 
dampness, calcium chloride, salt air, 
heat, fumes and ordinary weathering. 


Tell Us About Your Rust Problems 


Prove the protective qualities of 
Rust-Oleum to your own satisfac- 
tion. If you have a rust problem, 
give us the details. We will send 
you full information on Rust-Oleum 
with specific recommen- 

dations for application. 
It's available in alumi- 
num and all colors in- 
cluding white. RUST- 
OLEUM Corp., 2495 
Oakton St., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


Rust-Oleum is available 
through industrial distribu- 
tors in most principal cities. 
See Our Complete 
Catalog in Sweet's, 


or Write Today! 








RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust 
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mysteriously flooded some 90 years ago. 

To explain the flooding, Williams cast 
himself as an erstwhile Dolwynite, once 
driven from the town in disgrace for 
stealing. By way of revenge he has per- 
suaded a nearby industrialist, who needs 
a new water supply, to solve his prob- 
lem by flooding the Dolwyn valley. The 
plan is foiled at the last moment. By 
the time the little town is finally flooded, 
the plot has taken a number of turns 
that are more macabre than convincing. 

Despite its story shortcomings, “Dol- 
wyn” achieves an absorbingly authentic 
atmosphere as a period piece, and Dame 
Edith Evans is conspicuously brilliant 
as the one townswoman who tries to 
save Dolwyn by refusing to sell her land. 


Love Happy (United Artists). To- 
gether again on the screen for the first 
time in three years, the Marx brothers 
haven't changed. The latest variation 
on their stock comedy is just as delight- 
fully wacky as the versions of ten or 
twelve years ago—and a good deal more 
so than their last three pictures (“Go 
West,” 1940, “The Big Store,” 1941, and 
“A Night in Casablanca,” 1946). 

This time Groucho is a nearsighted 
Holmes-type private eye named Grun- 
ion who, reviewing his greatest cases, 
brings up the unforgettable affair of the 
Romanoff diamonds—which was _ ulti- 
mately solved without benefit of his 
peculiar talents. 

Grunion’s yarn flashbacks to a group 
of young Broadway hopefuls whose abil- 
ities and ambitions considerably out- 
rank their collective bank balances. They 
are, in fact, so destitute that their only 
meal ticket during rehearsals is Harpo, 
a mute and nondescript character who 


i) he 


yr 


loads his outsize pockets with groceries 
he filches from local delicatessens. In the 
course of this hilariously expert bur- 
glary, Harpo palms a sardine can con- 
taining the priceless diamonds. He then 
finds himself exotically closeted with 
Mme. Egilichi (Ilona Massey), a slinky 
Central European character who is also 
after them and who doesn’t mind to 
what lengths her henchmen (Raymond 
Burr and Bruce Gordon) go to get them. 

This treasure hunt leads back to the 
impoverished Broadway company long 
enough for some expert dancing by 
Vera-Ellen, accompanied by Paul Valen- 
tine, and an enjoyable song or two by 
Betty Hutton’s effervescent sister Mar- 
ion. But the highlights remain Harpo’s 
harp playing, Chico’s wry-faced virtu- 
osity with a piano, and, above all, the 
infectious humor that the three brothers 
can still inject into situations that by 
this time should be too hackneyed even 
for the renaissance of vaudeville. 


Wild Weed (Eureka Productions) . This 
modest-budget quickie, dedicated to the 
medical and moral proposition that mari- 
juana smokers seldom prosper, is note- 
worthy in that the girl who does the 
smoking and repenting is played by Lila 
Leeds, an actress who, along with Robert 
Mitchum, recently had some real-life ex- 
perience with the nefarious weed (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 13, 1948). The film also is 
honest and sometimes genuinely dra- 
matic in its close-up portrayal of hospi- 
tal and prison dope cases. But amateurish 
direction and overacting have so diluted 
the import of its theme that only its good 
intentions distinguish it from the kind of 
Grade C melodrama designed purely for 
marquee effect. 





Harpo (with Massey) : The same old laughs out of the same big pockets 


Newsweek 
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Beatty loves model (Zetterling) 


The Girl in the Painting (Universal- 
International). By this time the shock 
value of movies about European displaced 
persons has been worn somewhat thin 
with repetition. But this unpretentious 
British film indicates that, handled as ro- 
mance rather than document, the subject 
might still have some unexplored angles. 

Up to a point the story is refreshingly 
noncontroversial. An English major (Guy 
Rolfe), on leave from the occupation 
forces in Germany, visits a London art 
gallery and falls in love with the portrait 
of a wistful young girl—obviously an in- 
mate of a DP camp. An elderly Austrian 
(Arnold Marle), who happens to be 
standing beside him, is certain the girl in 
the picture is his war-lost daughter. On 
impulse, the major agrees to help him 
find her. 

Following a clue furnished by the 
artist (Robert Beatty), a dying alcoholic, 
the major eventually discovers the camp 
where she is living with a sinister-looking 
German (Herbert Lom) who also claims 
to be her father. Since the girl (Mai 
Zetterling), a veteran of Auschwitz, re- 
members nothing of her past, it is left to 
the major to find out which alleged par- 
ent is lying and why: . 

Unfortunately the outcome of the ma- 
jor’s sleuthing, which involves the uncov- 
ering of a first-string Nazi war criminal, 
is too contrived to be easily swallowed. 
But Miss Zetterling, whom American au- 
diences remember best as the mournful 
heroine of the recent Swedish film “Tor- 
ment” (Newsweek, April 14, 1947), 
makes the lost girl poignantly credible. 
And the flashback scenes during which 
the doomed and cynical artist is busy 
painting her and falling reluctantly in 
love with her, more than make up for a 
story that fails to live up to its original 
promise. 
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Fountain Pens 
let you choose the right 
point for the way you write 


od 











In case of damage 
you can replace your 
favorite numbered 
point yourself—in- 
stantly—at any pen 
counter. 35c and 85c. 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE... HERE’S 
ALL YOU DO 
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STANDARD PEN 
y 32 and up 


gives you the world’s largest variety of points 
to choose from... from extra fine to extra 
broad ...from flexible to rigid. There are 
special points, too, for shorthand, accounting, 
making carbons and every other writing job, 
even music writing! Choose the point that’s 
right for you . . . and fit it into the Esterbrook 


s Pen barrel yourself! 
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Fountain Pen Complete Pen $2 and up 


Matched Pen and Pencil Set $4 and up 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IM CANADA 
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Tarnished Coin 


During the 1920s the Rafael 
Sabatini was magic music to all historical- 
romance fans and moviegoers. The Ital- 
ian-born author had been pounding out 
adventure yarns since 1904, at the rate of 
nearly one a vear, but not until 1921, 
when his “Scaramouche” was published 
(after being rejected by six publishers), 
did he become a best seller. 

Even the critics admitted that “Scara- 
mouche” had entertainment appeal. From 
then on Sabatini’s books were welcomed 
by critics as well as public. The critics 
glowed over his “sweep,” “dash,” and 
“brilliance.” One literary periodical even 
compared Sabatini with Dumas. 

Now, with publication of “The Game- 
ster,” the 74-year-old Sabatini’s 40th 
novel, it is hard to see what the excite- 
ment was all about. “The Gamester” is a 
singularly dull book. 

Sabatini’s latest has all the basic ingre- 
dients, but they are simply not mixed 
right. The setting is France in that 
colorful period just after the death of 
Louis XIV, when French finances were 
in a bad way. Into this inflationary situa- 
tion comes the arch-gambler and financial 
wizard John Law. A tough-minded exiled 
Scot, he manages to get control of 
France’s banking system and acquire a 
sizable fortune. 

Although Sabatini crams several bed- 
room scenes into his yarn, the gist of it 
revolves around the currency problem. It 
is unlikely that anyone but a student of 
financial history would find John Law’s 
career interesting. (Tue Gamester. By 
Rafael Sabatini. 310 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.) 


name 


Decline of a Bureaucrat 


Elizabeth Janeway’s first two novels, 
“The Walsh Girls” and “Daisy Kenyon,” 
established her as an able and honest re- 
porter of life in certain segments of 
American society. Her third, “The Ques- 
tion of Gregory,” 
establishes her as a 
thoughtful reporter 
as well. 

Mrs. Janeway’'s 
new novel is a psy- 
chological study of 
grief, the hard-bit- 
ten, almost fatal 
grief that is min- 
gled with guilt. 

Anyone who ever 
set foot in the Pen- 
tagon Building dur- 
ing the war will 
recognize the father, John Gregory. He is 
the ex-college teacher who followed 
Roosevelt to Washington and became a 
low-paid bureaucrat in the New Deal. 
His wife’ Ellen is familiar too. She is the 
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Culver from M-G-M’s ‘‘Scaramouche’’ (1923) 


“The Gamester” readers will miss the thrill of Sabatini’s “Scaramouche” 


girl from the wealthy family who gave up 
her life of luxury to marry John. 

John, however, can never quite con- 
vince himself that Ellen doesn’t secretly 
resent his low income, and he fights a 
continuing, losing battle against this 
thought. Only when he finally begins to 
go places in Washington does he feel 
secure in his marriage. Then the war 
comes, and their only son, Timmy, is 
drafted. 

Mrs. Janeway opens her novel at the 
point when John is notified of Timmy’s 
death in action. What follows is pretty 
stark stuff. John tells Ellen of the trag- 
edy, and her first reaction is fairly nor- 
mal, though a little on the brave side. 
But later on—when she and John are 
discussing Roosevelt’s death—her real 
feelings come out. Ellen suddenly ac- 
cuses her husband of murdering their 
son, arguing that, as a Washington offi- 
cial, he could have kept Timmy out of the 
draft. John counters that he couldn't 
send other men’s sons into the war and 
keep his own out. Ellen then accuses 
him of being interested, not in the morals 
involved, but only in keeping his job. By 
the time she has finished, John too is 
convinced of it. 

John Gregory’s subsequent guilt, in- 
extricably mixed with grief over his son’s 
death, drives him to leave Ellen (and his 
job). He attempts to find himself—first 
through liquor, then, in rapid succes- 
sion, through the therapy of a menial job 
and through sex with his secretary. John 
is something of a heel, and Mrs. Janeway 
makes no bones about it. Ellen mean- 
while has returned to her family and gone 
stark mad. 

Mrs. Janeway reports on this psychiat- 
ric mess in unsparing, even clinical de- 
tail. Her hero scarcely draws an un- 
recorded breath or has an unreported 


thought.- She is effective in dissecting 
her characters down to the minutest 
detail. Unfortunately, however, she is less 
successful when it comes to putting them 
together again so that they become 
fully alive for the reader. (THE QuEsTIoNn 
or Grecory. By Elizabeth Janeway. 309 
pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Divine Decision 


When a mine collapses and traps hun- 
dreds of men, it becomes a major disaster. 
It also becomes the subject of a record 
number of bad novels. Tom Hanlin, how- 
ever, has written a surprisingly good one 
in “Miracle at Cardenrigg.” 

The plot of Hanlin’s effective little 
novel is familiar. The only mine in a 
small Scottish town, a mine which domi- 
nates the lives of all the town’s inhabi- 
tants, suddenly caves in. Escape is im- 
possible for the 200 trapped men. The 
townspeople gather at the pit. An almost 
hopeless attempt at rescue is begun by 
five men, led by young Rack O'Dell. 
O’Dell pushes ahead of the others and 
finds himself cut off. The abandoned tun- 
nel had collapsed behind him. 

Up to this point Hanlin writes stock 
stuff—but he does it well. A Scottish 
miner himself, he knows his townspeople, 
their monotonous, hard-driven, underpaid 
lives. He also knows how to write a sus- 
pense story that is restrained and honest. 

But Hanlin’s interest is mainly spiritual. 
In the town there is young Maria Ken- 
nedy, in love with Rack but dedicated to 
becoming a nun. It is her sudden, divine 
decision—the miracle—that decides the 
fate of the men in the mine. 

Readers will differ in their evaluation 
of Hanlin’s climax, and its impact will de- 
pend on personal conviction. But none 
will find it a mawkish, Hollywoodish story 
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of a saint. Take it as a sociological melo- YOU work hard — bu f do your 


drama or as a religious novel, “Miracle at 
Cardenrigg” is good. (Mrrac.e aT Car- 


ee Gh dis “A ula SAVINGS work hard? 


Read What a Wise Investor Has To Say — 


“I work hard to save money, and I make certain 
that my savings account earns the maximum re- 
turn. That’s the reason I opened an account at 
Standard Federal. 


“Standard Federal’s last six consecutive dividends 
have been at the rate of 3% per annum. During 
the past ten years, Standard Federal has not 
paid less than 24%% per annum. 

3% CURRENT DIVIDEND RATE 

“Standard Federal’s ‘Save by Mail Plan’ makes 
adding and withdrawing funds simple and easy. 
My account, my wife’s, and our joint account are 
each federally insured up to $5,000 — a total fed- 
eral insurance of $15,000 —.absolute safety. 

“I’ve discovered the advantages of a savings 
account at Standard Federal, and you owe it to 
yourself to do the same.” 



















Jane Austen Again 


The first of the several volumes on 
Jane Austen which are due from the 
presses during the next few months will 
undoubtedly. be one of the most engag- 

ing. It is the sequel to “Speaking of Jane 

Austen,” by the two popular English 
novelists Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. 
Stern. Entitled “More About Jane Aus- 
ten,” it is as informal and witty as its 
predecessor and should delight the hearts 
of all “Janeites.” 

It is characteristic of Jane Austen wor- 
shippers—who are something of a cult 
these days—that they are on the defcnsive 
about their idol. They shy at the word 
“quaint,” and they shudder at mere men- 
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blood sport of finding a mate is a gem of 


sweet reasonableness. The same goes for 
G. B. Stern’s hopeless attempt to “sell” 
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A BUSINESS MACHINE 


10 Sewelfour Can 


Buy GASOLINE where you see 
these new, modern Wayne Computing 
Pumps. They offer greater convenience 
and less delay for the motorist . . . in- 
creased efficiency for the operator. 
Wayne 100-B is a low model . . . just 
53" high . . . yet the hose extends clear 
into the next drive with a simple, almost 
effortless motion. If you are a station 
owner, write for illustrated bulletin. Be 


sure to see the 100-B before you buy. 
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Congress Makes History—and How! 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


RESIDENT TRUMAN was apparently 

looking far into the future when he 
said last year that the 80th Congress 
was the second worst in history. He 
was saving first place for the 81st. And 
it is becoming quite clear that in 1950 
we shall again hear an angry President 
asking for another Congress. 

Presidents used to run on their legis- 
lative record. Mr. Truman apparently 
will run indefinitely on his 
lack of a legislative record. 
That is not to say that he in- 
tended in January to have a 
do-nothing Congress. But it 
is either great ineptness or 
deep deliberation that has 
moved the White House to 
pile more and more into the 
mill of a frustrated Congress 
and so add to the certainty 
that nothing will be done. 
Congress thus has become a mere po- 
litical instrument of White House 
strategy, rather than an agent of rep- 
resentative government. 

The record as it stands is without 
precedent. 

Only three legislative measures of 
importance have been passed: the ex- 
tension of rent control; the ECA ex- 
tension; and the housing act. Two of 
these were extensions and commanded 
the support of both parties. The third 
was in part the creation of Republican 
senators, including Taft. 


ACH year Congress passes ten ap- 
propriations bills which supply 
various departments, bureaus, and 
agencies with funds. The House fin- 
ished passing those bills on June 9. Two 
months after the beginning of the new 
fiscal year, the largest appropriations 
bill—carrying $15,000,000,000 for the 
military services—had not passed the 
Senate. The Interior Department bill is 
also unfinished business. It was passed 
by the House five months ago. The 
huge civil-functions bill was passed by 
the two houses and went to conference 
on June 1. There it rests. 

A special appropriations measure 
known as the third deficiency bill 
passed the House on June 24. It was 
not until last week, more than two 
months later, that it was finally acted 
upon by the Senate. To meet the 
emergencies caused by this unheard-of 
delay, an unprecedented series of stop- 
gap resolutions was passed. In antici- 





pation of the midnight June 30 dead- 
line, a continuing resolution was passed 
by both houses. It permitted depart- 
ments to continue to spend on the basis 
of old appropriations until July 31. 
When it was apparent that more time 
would be needed, another resolution 
was passed making an extension to 
Aug. 15. Then another was passed, 
with Sept. 15 as the terminal date. Last 
week the House passed still 
another resolution with the 
date Oct. 1. 

In all, almost half the 
money necessary to run the 
government is yet to be 
appropriated. 

This record justifies the 
conclusion that the Senate 
has been more dilatory than 
the House of Representa- 
tives. Democratic leader- 
ship in the House has been in abler 
and more experienced hands. The fail- 
ure of the Senate to perform at the 
proper time what should have been 
purely routine functions is indefensible. 

But above all else is the absence of 
almost any definitive and constructive 
legislation. In the face of this, it was 
almost ludicrous to hear Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and Sen. Scott Lucas say 
soberly over the radio that the record 
of this session of Congress would be 
constructive. 

Everybody, of course, wants to go 
home. The leaders first mentioned a 
July adjournment. Then August. Then 
Lucas said Labor Day. Finally he said 
Thanksgiving. At the moment, mem- 
bers seem to be taking matters into 
their own hands. The House is going 
through the formality of three-day 
recesses, but because of the great 
number of absentees there is a gentle- 
men’s agreement among the members 
to transact no business whatsoever for 
the next month. 


N Oct. 7, 1948, the President said 
to the people of Elizabeth, N. J.: 
“The only way you can get the kind 
of government you need is . . . by 
voting the straight Democratic ticket 
. . + Then you will get a Democratic 
Congress and I will get a Congress that 
will work with me.” 

The President has had a lot of fun 
about other people’s predictions. But 
here is one of his own that didn’t turn 
out so well. 
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Artist — Ben Cunningham, native of Nevada 


NEVADA — annual purchases: $170 million— mostly packaged. 
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SANTOBRITE* solutions prevent 
sap stain, discoloration. 
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REZ seals pores in new wood, 
seals out moisture. 





SANTOCEL* used as a flatting 
agent for hand-crafted finishes. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL, 
Monsanto’s wood preservative, 
stops rot and insect attack. 














MONSANTO GLUES-—resin, casein, 


soybean—for plywood and vencers. 


When trees leave home 


Once a tree is out of the woods, it really 
begins to live. Not as a tree, of course, 
but as many products that are made of 
wood—chemically insured to lead a 
longer, more useful life. It is here that 
Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
far-reaching role. 

Sap stain, or discoloration of lumber, is 
chemically stopped at the mill. 


Fence posts, poles and structural tim- 
bers that are treated with a Monsanto 
preservative last many years longer. 

One foot of lumber often does the work 
of ten, when made into plywood and 
veneers, bonded with Monsanto glues. 


Doors and millwork are made chemi- 
cally resistant to the entrance of mois- 
ture that causes swelling, warping. 


The natural beauty of wood is preserved 
with fine finishes containing Monsanto 
chemicals for hand-rubbed effects. 


Even sawdust is chemically reclaimed— 
molded under heat and pressure into an 
entirely new composition possessing 
most of the advantages of wood. 
* * * 

Note to Businessmen , . . If you are an in- 
dustrial user of chemicals that apply in any 
way to products of wood, write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri, or 
return the coupon for added information. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY + 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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